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The Positive Strength in Wool. 





After a temporary lull late in January, 
the wool market seems to have fully recov- 
ered its former tone of buoyancy and 
strength. The Jai-Feb series of London 
auctions averaged rather quiet, but a fair 
demand subsejuently set in and this has 
been an interesting factor. More impor- 
tant, however, from the American stand- 
point is the prosperity in the home woolen 
goods trade and the fact that mills are all 
well employed. The Boston Commercial 
Bulletin says the “‘prosperity of manufac- 
turers is unparalleled and they have had 
remarkable success in securing huge orders 
at the most marked advance in price ever 
made in a single year.” Yet the wool trade 
as a whole is conservative, realizing the 
high prices established and the fact that 
London is carrying over considerable quan- 
tities of colonials. 

During the 12 months of °99 the total im- 
ports of wool from all countries were 105,- 
868,000 Ibs, at average value of lic per Ib, 
compared with 99,850,000 Ibs in ’98, average 
value 11.6c. Total imports in calendar year 
‘97 were nearly 357,000,000 Ibs. But this was 
immediately after going into effect of free 
wool resulting in the entrance of enormous 
quantities at that time. We are exporting 
some domestic wool, this amounting to 
3,511,000 Ibs in the 12 months just closed, 
compared with »nly 90,000 lbs in ‘98. Re- 
exports of foreign wool for three months of 
99 were 3,492,000 lbs compared with 4,592,000 
Ibs in 98. Reviewing the wool trade of the 
world for ’99, Helmuth, Schwartz & Co, 
leading London brokers, say the year will 
be memorable for a complete revolution in 
the value of wool. Merino and the finer 
class of crossbred advanced over 60 per cent, 
the coarser crossbred 35 to 40 per cent, and 
the average value of a bale of colonial 
wool, which at the end of ’98 was 12 pounds 
sterling, rose to 19 pounds sterling in 
Jan, ’00. 

In the following table of comparative 
prices, Boston quotations are given, these 
being most sensitive to both domestic and 
foreign influences; prices at othen Atlantic 
seaboards point substantially the same, and 
at such western cities as Chicago and St 
Louis usual freight difference: 


WOOL PRICES PER POUND AT BOSTON IN CENTS. 


Feb3 or 10 Junel April 
1900 1 1899 1899 

Ohio and Pa, 

XX and above, 37@38 | 46—31@32-— 71@BW SS @26 

x 203 29@30 82 24 

Nol, 38@39 33@34 28@29 

Fine unwashed, 26 23 ves leis 

Ohio delaine, 38@40 34@35 2 27 
Michigan, 

X and above, 29@30 24@25 21@22 20 

Nol, 35@36 31@32 26 

Fine unwashed, 22@23 19@20 16@al7 14@15 
eet rv tieod,” = -29@30 24 22@23 20@22 

ombing nlood, 2 

Clothing % blood, 29@30 Bon oe + —_ 
Texas (scoured basis), 

Spring fine, 50@52 40@43 40@42 
California (scoured basis), 

Spring, northernfree, 58@60 Ht oH 40@43 =. 337@40 

Southern, 57@58 51@52 31@i2 %5@38 
Territory ordinary (scoured ngsis), 

Fine, 73@T: 51@52 208 42@43 

Medium, 5@58  50@51 @40 40 
Col and New Mexico, 

Improved 20@23 16@18 16@18 19@20 

Coarse and carpet, 17@18 13@14 @l4 16@17 
Foreign wools (scoured basis), 
£ Australian combing, 91 T5@82 66@72 67@72 

Australian clothing, 93@95 65@66 3-663 

Cape Colony clothing, 72775 72 55 53@55 

eS 
Money in Ginseng. 
E. D. CROSLEY, NEW YORK. 





Few crops offer as promising returns as 
does ginseng when properly cared for, and 
where the climatic conditions are favorable. 
In my experience I have found it more sat- 
isfactory to make the beds in the open field 
—giving artificial shade—than in the forest 
or under trees of any kind. Whether the 
plants are raised from seed or from roots 
the beds must be well prepared. I am in 
favor of planting the seeds three inches 
apart in rows in which the plants are to 
remain until the roots are ready to be dug 
for market. Plants raised in this manner 


and properly cared for will mature a fair 

quantity of seed the second 

good crop the third year. 
Planted in this manner the roots will be 


year and a 





much larger at two years’ growth than 
when the seeds have been planted closer. 
Then in transplanting the roots nearly one 
year’s growth is lost, and the small, stunt- 
ed roots that result from too close planting 
are far more apt to be destroyed by grubs 
and worms infesting the ground than larger 
and fully developed roots. On sowing the 
seed it should be borne in mind that not 
every seed will mature a plant. In the fall, 
after the first year’s growth, the vacant 
spots can easily be filled with roots stand- 
ing closer than desired, or these may be 
transplanted to new beds. 

Year’s Grain Exports—As shown in the 
subjoined compilation of official figures, 
our exports of corn during the calendar 
year 99 were substantially the same as in 
*98 in tonnage, which showed a gain of over 
5 millions in value, owing to high average 
price. Wheat exports fell off sharply, but 
we shipped a little more flour than in ’98, 
Exports of oats and rye were smaller, while 
barley showed a distinct gain. 





EXPORT TRADE IN GRAIN AND FLOUR, 





December 12 mos ended Dec 
1899 1898 1899 1898 
Tee, DR caceucks 6,727,238 19,845,818 109,635,161 149,245,685 
total value ...... $4,612,692 $14,428,317 $81,447,405 $130,642,903 
OF: WORE acesecpce 68.5¢ 72.5¢ 74.3¢ 87.5¢ 
Wheat flour, bbls, 1,588,703 1,951,349 18,717,161 16,569,904 
total value ...... $5,662,549 $7,675,603 oo ere $72,066,493 
Corn, bu ..........18,828,575 20,180,403 135,233 207,309,381 
total value ...... $7,363,085 $8,181,381 $82,728,589 $77,315,689 
av value ........ ° 39. le 40.5¢ 40.1¢ 37. 
Corn meal, bbls .. __ 65,088 75,499 4 854,2 
total value ...:. $147,627 $165,409 1,973,464 $1,886,546 
Gee Ut seabeccied 1 i ‘ 919, 
total value . 3 3 116 . 
Oatmeal, lbs .. 7 
total value .. 
WO, WE cccccesccces 
total value 
Barley, bu ........ 2, 





Interstate Traffic in Oleo—In response 
to the request from congress, the treasury 
dep’t has. furnished a_ statement of the 
amount of oleo shipped’ into the various 
states, th+ total movement being 79,695,744 
Ibs. It must be understood this is quite 
distinct from the statement of the total 
product, although approximately represent- 
ing the output in the past year. The sub- 
joined figures, however, are highly impor- 
tant to the pure dairy interests, indicating, 
as they do, the enormous distribution of 
bogus butter throughout many states which 
have stringent laws against the traffic: Col 
1,123,537 Ibs, Il] 18,638,921, Ind 3,923,228, Kan 
1,658,544, Ky 1,490,577, La 1,043,502, Md 1,791,- 
950, Mass 2,033,000, Mich 2,092,000, Minn 1,343,- 
000, Mo 3,133,000, Neb 1,024,000, N J 5,875,000, 
O 8,830,000, Pa 11,433,000, R I 3,594,000, Tex 
1,518,000, Va 1,159,000, and W Va 1,206,000. 





The Market for Mint Oil is quiet but 
firm, with desirable lots jobbing in New 
York in tins around $1 05@1 10 per lb. The 
open winter throughout much of the mint 
territory in Mich and Ind is causing some 
uneasiness, farmers fearing the thawing 
and freezing will prove disastrous to pep- 
permint roots. 





Good Returns—I have had from Jan 1, 
1899, to Jan 1, 1900, 990 doz eggs laid by 98 
hens. Received for eggs sold, $140.94, for 
poultry sold $22.05, making a total of $162.99, 
besides the eggs used by a family of seven 
persons.—[Mrs N. A. Hoke, Herkimer Co, 
N Y. 

A Variety of Feed is as important in 
feeding horses as with any other live stock, 
Succulent foods given occasionally are de- 
sirable, while varying the hay and grain 
ration is also attended with good results. 





Ev-~v business of importance, except the 
farming business, is being organized into 
comhinations and trusts, while the farmer 
goes it alone. But there is becoming appar- 
ent a strong feeling of dissatisfaction among 
farmers against these combinations formed 
against them. Wh2n the farmers do arise 
in their might and use that most formid- 
able weapon which they possess, the bal- 
lot, many of these monopolistic, greedy 
corporations will regret that they did not 
have more consideration for the farmers’ 
interest and welfare.—[H. H. Carr, Chicago. 








COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


Farm Wagon Economy. 


The economy of this proposition is not all found in the 
very reasonable price of the qvagon itself, but in the 
great amount of labor it will save, and its great durabil 
ity. The Electric Wheel Co. who make this Electric 
Handy Wagon and the now famous Electric Wheels, have 
solved the problem of a successful and durable low-down 
wagon at a reasonable price. 





This wagon is composed of the best material through. 
out—white hickory axles, steel wheels, steel hounds, 
ete, Guaranteed to carry 4000 Ibs. These Electric Steel 
Wheels are made to fit any wagon, 
and make practically a new wagon 
out of the old one. They can be had 
in any height desired and any width 
of tire up to eight inches. With an 
1 extra set of these wheels a farmer can 
! interchange them with his regular 
wheels and havea high or low-down 
wagon at will. Write for catalogue 
of the full * Electric Line ” to Electric 
Wheel Co., Box 86, Quincy, IIL. 


POST'S ‘aren: SAP SPOUTS 


SEE PRICES QUOTED BELOw. 















G.VB THE Stn tR4P 
oes e 
More Sap 
everyday for’ 
More Days ana maxe pp 
More Money ita doy Genuine hanna inte 
other, and there is a 





on each 
of each Sc. 200 delivered atany R. R. station. 
No. 2, igth. 2% ins. . No. 1, 82.25 


per 100. 


AGENTS 
WANTED. 
Oo. C. STELLE,’61 Fifth Avenue, BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 


EESEN 
FEED [/% 
COOKER 4/7 


Get Your Money’s Worth. 


You will find this cooker by far the most satisfac- 
tory 2# every way. Absoutely full measure —(so 
gallon size zot stamped ‘70 gallons”’); one-half 
cheaper than any other; simplest; lasts for genera- 
tions; quickest in heating; most economical of 
fuel; coal or wood ; 7 sizes, 15 to 70 gallons. Send 


foz circular. Money back if not satisfactory. 


Direct from HEESEN BROS. & CO., 























factory to facmer. 22 nigh St., Tecumseh, Mich. 
DRILLING 


WELL mecnines 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kina of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers. 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic can 
@perate them easily. Send for catalog. 

WILLIAMS BROS.,, Ithaca, N. Y. 











Cattle Swine 
Sheep Horses 


Pet-Stock 
Boating Fishing 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
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NEW YORK,NY: CHICAGO,ILL 
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Use Commercial Fertilizers Judiciously. 
F. G. M’KINNEY, ALABAMA. 


OMMERCIAL fertilizers are now 
such a factor in farming that the 
question of their proper use, com- 
position and cost are of almost 
vital importance to the farmer 
who uses them. It is not a ques- 

tion of getting a good guano or a high- 
grade guano cheap. But the proper pro- 
portion of the elements of value that enter 
into the composition of a fertilizer to be ap- 
plied to a particular soil or crop is a mat- 
ter of prime importance. A brand of guano 
may do well for cot- 
ton, but may not be 
suited to corn or 
oats. Onebrand may 
give excellent results 
when applied to a 
certain class of soil, 
while it would fail to 
give a_ satisfactory 
crop on a different 
class. I am of the 
opinion that the ju- 
dicious use of fer- 
tilizers does pay; but 
when they are used 
without any regard 
to the requirements 
of the soil and crops 
they not only do not 
yield a profit, but are 
a loss. 

The first thing a 
farmer should con- 
sider is not whether 
to use fertilizers or 
not, but what sort of 
fertilizers, what is 
his soil deficient in. 
Does it require ni- 
trogen and phos- 
phoric acid, or only 
one of these? A 
farmer may have a 
field that has been 
resting, which may 
not require any of 
these and will pro- 
duce as good a crop 
without as with 
them, while an ad- 
joining field may re- 
quire one or all of 
these elements. The 
question je should 
first ask himself is 
what fertilizers shall 
I use. The answer 
depends on the na- 
ture of the soil, what 
the soil is deficient 
in, what is to be 
planted on the land, etc. Then let the 
farmer supply to that land the necessary 
elements. He must think and determine for 
himself what fertilizer is best for him to 
use. If he will do this from year to year, 
he will not only produce better crops, but 
will enhance the value of his land. I do not 
believe injudicious use of fertilizers pays, 
but they are profitable where used system- 
atically, with due regard to their adapta- 
bility to certain soils and crops. But no 
farmer is justified in neglecting the natural 
and accustomed home manurial resources. 
Too much reliance on commercial fertilizers 
has ruined many®% farmer. At the best, the 
_use of these outside helps must be consid- 


tached. 


THIS NEW HALL OF WEBSTER (N Y) 


is one of the most beautiful, substantial and thoroughly equipped in the country 
an imposing structure 82x36 ft and two stories high. 
first floor is a large and commodious hall 34x65, with 15 ft ceiling, including a large 
stage that has been graced with beautiful scenery especially designed and painted. 
This hall will be used by the grange for a dining room and for public purposes. 
At the left of the front entrance is the kitchen, 15x12, which is nicely fitted with cup- 
boards and other conveniences. On the right is the ticket office, 9x12. 
floor is a large anteroom with two retiring rooms at the left with toilet rooms at- 
On the right is a small committee room, The lodge room is we!l furnished 


This new temple is 


American Aericulturist 


* FARM « MARKETS *« GARDEN * HOME « 


“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 
For Week Ending February 10, 1900 


ered as secondary in importance to a well- 
ordered, common sense, businesslike conduct 
of the farm. The most important point to 
be considered is to secure the proper ma- 
terials for fertilizers at the lowest price and 
mix at home. There are some farmers who 
care but little about the composition of 
guano or its price if not to be paid for until 
fall. 





Cost and Value of a Garden. 





Some very interesting and valuable de- 
ductions may be drawn from a summary 
of the facts and figures given by the 








and affords a fine view of Lake Ontario from its spacious north windows; 
with 13 ft ceiling. The estimated cost of this building, 
is between $5000 and 6000, and it was built in a very substantial manner. 
mony of laying the corner stone was Conducted by State Master Norris, and was 
the most imposing ceremony ever conducted by the grange in Monroe Co. 


contestants of the great American 
Agriculturist garden contest, the prizes 
of which were announced in our issue 


of Jan 20. The figures which are here 
presented are based upon the reports of 
515 gardens located in nearly every state 
and territory, Canada and the provinces, 
so they may be considered as accurate and 
reliable. Covering such a vast territory, 


local conditions, which might give different 
figures, are avoided and the summary be- 
comes a reliable basis of estimate and is 
the only thing of the kind ever published. 
Gardens have been separated into two 
classes—those on farms and those planted 
by village 


residents, and an interesting 


GRANGE 


including the heating plant, 





; No. 6 


comparison can be made between the two, 
as shown in the accompanying table. Size 
and value are the two most noticeable dif- 
ferences. The farmer who wants a garden 
either takes the little fenced-in spot that 
has served for this purpose for so many 
years, or goes out in the field and lays off 
a piece of half an acre, or as much as need- 
ed. The village and city resident is con- 
fined to the back yard or the vacant lot. 
Thus his plot is necessarily smaller and 
being valuable for building purposes is 
worth more than the country garden. The 
figures for value are the average of 56 vil- 
lage gardens, which range from $25 .to 
1875 in value and at 
the rate of from 100. 
to over 4000 per acre. 
The range of value 
per acreof farm gar- 
dens is not quite as 
great, being as low 
as 5 per acre for un- 
- improved praimeland 
to 300 for small Cal 
farms with irriga- 
tion rights. The av- 
erage value of near- 
ly 50 for a garden of 
a trifle over half an 
acre is a conserva- 
tive figure. While it 
is probably double 
the value of thefarm 
land, the increase is 
due to the perma- 
nent improvement of 
fruit trees, plants 
and vines, asparagus 
and rhubarb beds, 
hotbeds, etc. 

The value of tools 
is a trifle higher for 
the farm gardens, as 
would be expected; 
for horse cultivators, 
plows and harrows 
which are also used 
on the farm areoften 
figured in. For this 
reason we estimate 7 
per cent for the use 
of tools here and 10 
per cent for those 
used in village gar- 
dens, where they are 
employed for no 
other purpose. 
INTEREST AND TAXES 
are difficult items to 
figure, for the condi- 
tions are so dissim- 
ilar. In the case of 
farm gardens we 
have a class of high- 
ly improved  prop- 

erty used principally for the produc- 
tion of garden vegetables and fruits. bn 
the other hand, village gardens are largely 
vacant lots or back yards whose chief value 
is for building purposes. As vacant lots 
they are unimproved property, and held 
often for speculative purposes, but as back 
yards they form a part of the home grounds 
and a figure proportionate to the value of 
the entire lot is given them by the owners, 
The summaries show that 7.6 per cent was 
allowed for interest and taxes on the value 


On the 


On the second 


is 56x34, 


The cere- 


‘of farm gardens and.4 per cent on that of 


village gardens. With 1 per cent of the lat- 
ter for taxes, which weuld approach 2 per 
[To Page 169.] 
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Does It Pay to Save Farm Seeds. 


J. H. BOWERMAN, NEW YORK. 

The old-time farmer saw the advisability 
of changing his seed corn and potatoes for 
those grown upon a different soil or under 
different climatic conditions. This was the 
starting point, and from it has grown the 
science of seed raising. It is conceded that 
the best American seeds are grown in the 
north. And yet the whole north is not 
adapted to the successful growing of all 
seed. For instance, Ct is noted for its onion 
seed, Ohio for corn, Me, northern Mich and 
Wis for superior potatoes, western N Y for 
beans and Long Island for cabbage seed. 
We go to Canada for our peas and to the 
southwest for our melon seeds. Some of 
our seeds, such as self-blanching celery, 
cauliflower, radish, etc, are brought largely 
from Europe. These can be grown here, but 
our product is frequently inferior to those 
grown in France, Germany or Holland. 
Some seeds of our production are vastly 
superior to the same varieties grown in 
Europe. One may by careful cultivation 
and selection of seeds grown in one locality 
for a number of years improve upon some 
one vegetable, but the chances are that the 
change will be the reverse. 

As a market gardener in buying seeds my 
first question is, Where were they grown? 
If this is answered satisfactorily, the price 
is of ro object provided the seeds test high. 
These might be reasons enough for the 
negative answer to the question at the head 
of this article, but there are others. It is 
impossible to grow fruit or vegetable seeds 
of the same nature in our small gardens 
without crop fertilization as are produced 
by commercial houses. The effect may not 
be noticeable the first season, but crops 
grown from such seeds are apt to be worth- 
less, like the cropping of muskmelons with 
cucumbers, watermelons with citrons, 
pumpkins with squash, etc. Although hy- 
bridization is possible as far as a bee can 
fly, our professional seed grower guards 
against this as far as he can, planting large 
areas to one kind and even furnishing seeds 
gratis to his surrounding neighbors, so that 
no other kinds will be grown near them. 
Again, our seed grower has facilities for 
curing, cleaning and storing his seeds which 
the gardener has not. And if his time is 
worth anything he cannot afford to do the 
work by hand. 

This is not written in the interest of any 
seedsman or seed grower, but having been 
a grower of vegetables for a number of 
years, and after having tried my hand at 
growing my own seeds and seeing the prod- 
ucts from these seeds of such inferior qual- 
ity as to entail a loss far exceeding the cost 
of new seeds, I can say saving seeds never 
paid me except with some new variety, and 
that only for one or two years. I prefer 
to buy of some reliable seed house. 





Listing Corn Not Advisable. 


During the last year or two there has 
been considerable talk of listing corn in Il- 
linois, following the practice that prevails 
in a considerable territory west of the Mis- 
souri river. This year the university of Il- 
linois carried on a series of experiments 
with a view to determining the advisabil- 
ity of this practice under Ill conditions. A 
piece of land was selected and on one-sixth 
of an acre it was listed. An adjoining plot 
of the same size was planted in the usual 
way. This was repeated 12 times, listing 
and regular planting alternating. Where 
listed, the lister was run six inches deep, 
and the kernels drilled in about four inches 
apart. The adjoining plots were plowed, 
checked and planted in the usual way, with 
four stalks to the hill. 

The listed corn did not germinate well, 
starting very slowly and remaining uneven 
and irregular during the whole_ season. 
"When the corn had reached a proper stage 
of growth it was thinned out until about 
the same number of stalks were left on gach 





FARM AND FIELD 


acre and the cultivation given to all was 
about equal. The most unfavorable effect 
of the listing was the poor and slow ger- 
mination which followed because of the 
fact that the grain was practically planted 
in the low dead furrow, where it remained 
cold. This proved such a check to the vi- 
tality of such plants as grew at all that 
never during the season did they fully re- 
cover. 

In connection with the experiment, ‘some 
corn was planted on a back furrow, made 
by throwing two furrows together, the grain 
being planted on the top. This condition 
was just the opposite to listing in the dead 
furrow, and this ridge corn germinated fast 
with a decidedly better stand and early 
growth. Another unfavorable feature.of 
the listed corn was the fact that weeds 
could not be kept down by ordinary culti- 
vation, and it was therefore necessary to 
use the hoe. The average result on the 
various plots was 48 bu per acre on the 
listed plots, 76 bu on the land receiving the 
ordinary planting, and 80 bu per acre on 
the ridge land. This experiment was not 
carried on on the university farm, but 
made on a farm in that neighborhood which 
received the ordinary farm culture. The 
conclusion of this year’s experiments is 
that on Ill soil, where there is a sufficiency 
of moisture ir the early part of the season, 
and where farm practice must tend toward 
early warmth in the seed bed, listing is 
not advisable. 





Co-operation in Road Improvement. 
GEORGE C. BORCK, MICHIGAN, 





One of the disadvantages under which 
our farmers are laboring is poor roads. This 
being a sandy country, there is scarcely a 
time during any part of the year that our 
roads are good. Something like five. years 
ago, about 25 farmers came together and 
offered to haul marl one day free if the 
township would allow them to take the 
marl from its bed. The township was will- 
ing, and about 20 men volunteered to shovel 
and level the marl, and so the first half 
mile was laid. That road proved such a 
success that the next year another half 
mile was put down. This marl packed 
down so hard and made such excellent bed 
for gravel that the farmers donated $225 
and labor for about one-quarter mile of 
gravel. This being put on in what was al- 
ways a wet place it was spread about eight 
inches thick. Next year $250 was collected 
and about one-half mile was put down, 
spreading this only about four inches. This 
year only $100 was collected, but a quarter- 
mile strip was put down, finishing the mile 
started five years before. Besides this about 
a half mile of marl was put down ready for 
gravel next fall. 

This method of making a road is a good 
one, for if the marl is once packed down 
and if gravel is then added the resulting 
roadbed is as hard as macadam. Next year 
the township will try to raise $600 for gravel 
if the farmers will pledge their labor to- 
ward getting it down, and now about a year 
before it is needed three-fourths of the 
labor is promised. This shows what farm- 
ers can do if their town is too poor to make 
good roads. This is the sort of co-opera- 
tion that pays. 





Moisture and the Campbell System—The 
Campbell system of cultivation is simply 
very deep plowing and then a packing of 
the lower part of the plowed ground. In 
dry localities this system tends to conserve 
the moisture. At the N D exper sta tests 
were made by Profs Shepherd and Ten Eyck. 
The results seem slightly in favor of the 
Campbell system. Under this system soil 
plowed from three to six inches maintained 
more water than when given ordinary 
treatment. Where the land was plowed 21 
and 24 inches in depth, the ground seemed 
to be about two weeks later in reducing 
the moisture under the Campbell system 
than when given ordinary treatment. Fur- 


thermore, it was shown that ground treated 
by the Campbell method gets warmer near 
the surface during the day and cools off 
more rapidly during the night than does 
land receiving ordinary treatment. 





The Reserve Plant Food in the Soil—We 
were early taught that crops took from the 
soil a certain amount of plant food and that 
successful agriculture should return the 
same amount of the elements taken. For 
practical agriculture of to-day I doubt the 
soundness of this proposition. Many 
will bear continued cropping for many 
years without depleting them below the 
point of profitable production. In an analy- 
sis of a 12-acre field we found in the first 
foot of soil 100,000 lbs of potash per acre, or 
enough to last all crops for many years. 
Analysis to determine the contents of the 
soil and the elements wanted to make them 
most profitable, will tell the amount of 
plant food which the soil contains, but will 
not tell how much of it is available. I know 
no other way than to mix the elements 
right on the farm and to try them there.— 
[W. H. Jordan, Ontario Co, N Y. 


soils 





Quick Forest Returns—Hillsides should 
be timbered. Every farm should have a 
woodlot for its own needs. A few walnuts 
or chestnuts planted and protected from 
cattle will soon yield a return. Forested 
streams produce the best water. Reseeding 
chestnut land with chestnuts is practicable, 
neither mold nor mice interfering when 
done at the proper time. 





Another Potato Cutter—The seed potato 
cutter shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration is more convenient than the one 
described in &@ recent issue of your paper. 
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An ordinary board, a, about two feet long 
and a foot wide, with a hole four inches 
square in the middle, forms the basis for 
the cutter. Take the blades of two long 
case knives, b b, and fit them in the opening 
at right angles to each other. Make a 
wooden mallet, c, like an old-fashioned po- 
tato masher. Place the potato on _ the 
knives and give it one blow with the mal- 
let. By this plan one man will cut 35 bu 
of seed per day.—[L. Davis, Iowa. 





Oats and Peas sown in the orchard as 
soon as possible in the spring will grow a 
crop which will keep hogs in good condi- 
tion from the last of May until the last of 
July. Treatment of an orchard in this 
manner has given first-class results. Not 
only is the soil enriched and kept mellow, 
but hogs destroy many insects found in the 
apples that drop.—[Samuel De Cou, New 
Jersey. 





Fertilizers for Sweet WZotatoes-—-The 
Georgia exper sta recommends the follow- 
ing amounts of fertilizer for each acre de- 
voted to sweet potatoes: Acid phosphate 
1000 lbs, muriate of potash 500 Ibs, cotton 
meal 1100 lbs, or a total of 2600 lbs. This 
has been tested quite extensively and the 
station recommends it with confidence. 





Clover Hay as found on the ordinary 
farm is usually so dusty that it is unsatis- 
factory feed for horses. Its composition 
makes it highly desirable for growing 
colts. If it is bright and clean in connec- 
tion with corn fodder or bright straw, it 
may constitute the sole roughage. 








Cost and Value of a Garden. 


[From Page 167.] 

cent of the assessed valuation, we have 3 
per cent left as interest, which is as much 
as should be charged up against the land 
for gardening purposes. Taking out the in- 
terest and taxes from the total cost of the 
garden we have 37.59 as the actual cost 
of producing the vegetables which grew in 
village gardens and 40.46 on the farm. 

THE AMOUNT OF WORK REQUIRED. 

Labor cost is the most important item. 
It may be said that the cost of a good gar- 
den is eternal vigilance. It is not so much 
the total amount of labor required as that 
it be employed at the proper time. One 
hour a day throughout the season will, with 
the use of suitable tools, take care of a gar- 
den of less than half an acre. The village 
gardens have been worked with the most 
economical expenditure of labor. This is 
because hand cultivators have been used to 
do most of the work, and, secondly, they 
have been kept freer of weeds for several 
years. Many farm gardens are foul with 
weeds, being utterly neglected during the 
latter part of the season, and the hoe and 
hand work still play too prominent a part 
in the cultivation. Gardens laid out in 
long, narrow pieces to allow of horse culti- 
vation have been worked with the greatest 
economy of labor. 

In the matter of seed the difference is 
quite surprising. In this item have been in- 
cluded cabbage, tomato and other plants 
which have been bought for transplanting. 
Most village gardeners have had to pur- 
chase these, while hotbeds are more nu- 
merous upon the farm in which these plants 
are raised. Then, too, villagers buy more 
of the novelties and new, high-priced varie- 
ties of vegetables and spend considerably 
more for flowers, bulbs and plants. 

MANURES AND FERTILIZERS. 

The expense for fertilizers and manure is 
in favor of the farm, where stable manure, 
upon which a nominal price is fixed, is 
largely used. Besides this, 195 gardeners 
used no manure or fertilizer or failed to 
make report of any. Stable manure leads 
all other forms of plant food in popularity. 
In 212 reports it was used exclusively, 43 
used commercial fertilizer or chemicals and 
65 used both manure and fertilizer or chem- 
icals. Fresh manure is apt to contain many 
weed and grass seeds, but all gardeners 
have a liking for the use of well rotted ma- 
nure, which is not understood by users of 
commercial fertilizer. The reason is sim- 
ple. Land which is cropped continually with 
hoed crops grows hegvy from the lack of 
humus. This is supplied by the manure, 
the liberal use of which enables the gar- 
dener to keep his ground loose and friable. 

EXPENSE AND PROFITS OF THE GARDEN. 
Farm Village 





Size, square feet............ 24,372 14,866 
Value of garden............$48.81 $568.34 
po eee 18.61 16.93 
Interest and taxes.......... 3.21 22.73 
We Wr GSE ae ik ees tl sccoesets 1.27 1.70 
BI, NalcadgadhsidaGhesiasunen 26.34 -19.59 
SEE dad sahadnaedvabacasineoe 4.32 8.68 
Dae te 7.75 7.12 
Incidental expenses ........  .78 -50 
Total cost ..... oka, Se 60.32 
Value of products. used. scarhie 54.04 54.50 
Value of products sold. . 30.96 7.06 
Total value of products. 85.00 61.56 
PPGRE o0kess< 41.33 1.28 


The ment semnastenhtie compartnen is prob- 
ably between the value and amount of 
produce consumed by the families of the 
two classes. It is practically the same. The 
greater consumption of standard sorts of 
vegetables by farmers’ families is offset by 
a freer use of the rarer sorts, and of flow- 
ers, by village people. From the amount 
sold one must not judge that farmers sell 
the best and eat the rest. In all cases they 
have consumed all that were wanted and 
the kinds sold were very largely a surplus 
of onions, cabbage, squash, beets and car- 
rots. From the farm gardens 36 per cent 
of the produce was sold which paid 71 per 
cent of the total cost of the garden, while 
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less than 12 per cent of the cost of the vil- 
lage garden was paid by the 11 per cent of 
produce sold. The farm garden paid a 
profit of 94 per cent on total cost as against 
2 per cent for the village garden. Leaving 
out the item of interest and taxes the farm 
garden returned 113 per cent profit on cost 
and the village garden 63 per cent. 





Small Peach Crops. 





We all know how to bring a peach or- 
chard to the bearing age, but how many 
of us can make it bear when it does not 
care to do so? asked Charles Wright of Del- 
aware at the January meeting of the Pen- 
insula hort society. The main point with 
us now, he continued, is to get the crop of 
fruit, and we will try to find some plan 
to market it. I believe that I am safe in 
saying that there has been no peach crop 
that has paid, generally speaking, since 
1885. In 1895 there was a partial crop that 
paid some growers, and there are some 
men who have made some money out of 
other crops, but in 1885 most everyone who 
had a crop made some money. 

In the past year or so, many trees have 
been dug out, and it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that the grower would dig up those 
kinds that he valued least, so that when 
we have another crop we may expect to 
have first-class peaches of varieties that 
should sell well. The market ought to be 
pretty well cleaned out of canned goods, 
and with increased activity in the lines of 
business which the newspapers tell us of 
every day, we may expect reasonably fair 
prices for the crop of 1900, if nothing should 
happen in the meantime. I heard of but few 
peaches the past season, but Samuel T. 
Earle of Queen Anne Co told me that his 
son had about 1000 baskets, and our genial 
president, Capt Emory, had quite a hand- 
‘some lot. But outside of a favored few, 
the crop was an entire failure. In my 
immediate locality, one man had 25 baskets 
of White Heath Cling, which were very 
fine, but not enough peaches for family 
use could be found elsewhere in the neigh- 
borhood. 

What the future of the peach is to be on 
this peninsula, I cannot say, but I am sure 
that fairer fruit will be grown than ever be- 


P= MILTONDOLARE™ 


Catalo tells—so also about Sal- 
rliest Six Weeks’ og 





Largest farm and vegetable seed 
growersin U.S. Potatoes, $1.20 and 
upa bbl, Send this  Potice and 5c. 
stamp for Big Catalog. 































A valuable book for prac- 
tical flower and vegetable 
growers. Free for the asking. 
Address J, J. H. GREGORY & SON, 
Marblehead, Mass. 
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STEVENS 
FERTILIZER’ SOWER 


Meets all the requisites potase grower. 
ofa simple. strong and ‘he cotton piunter 
durable machine that ' will find it of value 
will - distribute all in distributing fer- 
kinds of commercial tilizer. Adjustable 
and home made shafts quickly 
fertilizers evenly in changed to tongue. 
any desired quantity. Easy draft, one or 
per acre. Sows in two horses. Saves 
drills or brouwdcast, enough fertilizer in 
Valuable on every @ season by even = 
farm, but indigse tribution, to pay 
pensable to the for itself. pa 5 
tobacco and feet lin. wid 

Circulars wag 


















THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. CO. 


Box 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


ICKS 


Seeds make thriving plants. 
Thriving plants make farm 
ing profitable. We grow 
/ seeds for successful farmers 
and offer none but the most 











26 Michigan Northern-Grown a Seed. 


I sold 56,000 lbs. of this seed in M 
customers report yields of oo ~ 126 
bushels of onions per acre from this 
seed. Some of them intimate that this — 
seed is worth $5 to $10 perlb. more es 
— the California grown seed sold by 
° nee emnee OY this seed to be 
new 6 an © iave seed 
of all the leading an and standard varie- 
ties. We make special prices on large 
lots. one sets of bf all varieties Buy 
direct from the grein atalogue— 
extended and ill = deuienene 


Harry N. Hammond, Seedsman 
Box 39, FIFIELD, MICH. 
lf 
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Maine Seed Potatoes. 


Grown by us. G aranteed Purs. Address Hi Henry Elwell 
& Co., 310 Washington Street, N.Y. Mention this paper. 












The same careful skill that has made 





Iron Age implements famous makes the IM- 

















Box 132, 


PROVED ROBBINS POTATO PLANTER 
a perfect piece of farm mechanism. 

Plants four to seven acres a day; saves 
fertilizer by sowing it accurately; 
plants 100 per cent. of seed; 
spaces exactly. Itis simple and 
strongly constructed, and light 
draft. Always gives satisfac- 
tion. Described in the IRON 

AGE BOOK FOR 
BATEMAN MPG. CO., 
Grenloch, N. J. 















1900. Free, 



















WE SAVE YOU MONEY ON FERTILILERS. 


Buy your fertilizers Direct at Wholesale Prices, and get your money’s worth. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO CLUB PROMOTERS 


WRITE FOR PRICES, SAMPLES AND PAMPHLET. 
WALKER, STRATMAN & COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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fore, because the orchards have had a iong 
rest. Many have been dug up because they 
contained worthless varieties, and only the 
best remain. Therefore we may expect them 
to be marketed and handled in the best 
manner, the cheaper grades being used at 
home in the canneries, allowing only the 
fancy fruit to go on the city markets. The 
style of package will depend upon the de- 
mands of the market. 

While I am no optimist, yet I believe that 
a limited number of peach trees is not a 
bad investment, for they will be well ta- 
ken care of. The curse of the peach bus- 
iness has been cheap mursery stock and 
chtap lands, inducing many men to engage 
in the business who never should have done 
so. Orchards all over the cquntry may be 
seen belonging to men who never saw them 
or hardly the land on which they were 
planted, but a desire to invest some sur- 
plus dollars has resulted in this manner be- 
cause they heard of someone else making 
money out of peaches. We may expect the 
same result in a few years from the ex- 
tensive planting of Kieffer pears. When 
peach trees were high, men bought a few 
and gave them the best care, but now they 
buy a good many because they are cheap, 
and then they expect the orchard to do the 
gest. As to diseases, we do not hear so 
much of the yellows as in former years. The 
disease seems either to have run its course 
or remains in the same old localities. Leg- 
islation is still needed to act as a check 
to it, for we may expect it to spread in the 
future as in the past. 
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The Hartshorn Pear. 


A cross between Bartlett and Winter 
Nellis, “partaking of the good qualities of 
both parents,” is what is claimed for the 
Hartshorn pear, shown in the accompany- 
ing engravings. It is of large size, averag- 
ing 12 oz in weight; form, oblong, obtuse 
pyriform, somewhat between Bartlett and 
Winter Nellis; skin, thin, delicate, of green- 
ish yellow color, with small, gray russet 
dots; stalk, long and frequently bent; cav- 
ity, small, uneven; flesh, white, fine-grained, 
rich, juicy, of delicate flavor and “honest 
to the core.” 

Its season of ripening is late and its keep- 
ing quality of the best. This new pear 
originated with Henry M. Hartshorn of 








THE HARTSHORN PEAR. 
Reduced one-half. 


Malden, Mass, who-states that “it combines 
every desirable quality in a pear,’ and from 
what we have seen of it we are inclined to 
agree with him, although the specimens we 
have examined and from which our photo- 
graphs have been taken, had been picked 
prematurely and were somewhat below the 
average size. 





Budding Apple Trees in the winter of 
1898-99 proved so disastrous to young apple 
trees of the northwest that some means of 
grafting which will prevent a part of this 
loss is very desirable. Prof Hansen, horti- 
culturist of the S D station, in Bulletin 65, 
says that root grafts are killed each winter 
at Brookings unless covered very deeply. 
In all hardy varieties the scions are found 





alive and sound, but the American seedling 
root is dead. He calls attentions to the 
fact that in Russia these problems have 
been met and solved, and he sees no reason 
why this should not be accomplished here, 
and suggests that their method of budding 





CROSS SECTION THE HARTSHORN PEAR. 


apples might be adopted in the northwest. 
The Siberian crab is used as a stock and 
the budding is done at the usual time in 
August. The trees treated thus bear two 
years earlier than if grafted. 

Fruit Trees Along Highways—In some 
sections the farmers have set out fruit trees 
along the highways in place of the more 
ornamental shade trees. When properly 
pruned and cared for the practice is a most 
commendable one, and if others would fol- 
low the example it would result in a great 
profit to those interested. A fruit like the 
apple should be chosen, as plums and cher- 
ries sprout from the root and grow readily 
from the pit. If neglected the road would 
soon present the appearance of a jungle. 
Late varieties of apples should be chosen. 
[s. 


Early Vegetables 


need a quick and powerful stimulant— 
something to force growth to the limit. 
The money is in earliness. 


Nitrate of Soda 


fits the case exactly. Apply in smal] 
quantities during the early growing 
period of the plants. 

It adds color, flavor, crispness and tender- 
ness to all vegetables. Would you know more 
about it, send for free text book. “Food for 
Plants” to John A. Myers, 12-C John Street, 
New York. Nitrate for sale by fertilizer deal- 
ers everywhere. 


Write at once for List of Dealers. 














No scorched Foliage 


ma use the un 


EMPIRE ; KING , Sear 


the thick, raw poison. Brass <n 
without leather or rubber. We want 
agents. Send for our free book on spraying. 























ORCHARD AND GARDEN 





Don'the 
Fooled 


with cheap-as-dirt and gift seeds when 
at reasonable prices you can have | 
tested seeds—seeds that give pleasure 

and profit. Over quarter ofa million | 
planters of Maule’s Seeds can testify 
to their superior excellence. We offer 
liberal inducements and cash prizes to 
the amount of $2,500.00. If you want 





the finest garden you ever had, and the 
best in your neighborhood, 


Plant 
MAULE’S 


SEEDS 


in 1900. My new ee is pronounced the | 
finest and most complete seed book of the 
ear. It contains hendsede of illustrations, | 
our colored plates, together with a complete | 
list of all the new and standard garden, field | 
and flower seeds of real merit. Alsoafull | 
list of good Summer flowering bulbs. Write | 
at once for this book; itis free. Address, 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Philadelphia. 




















SENT FREE FOR TRIAL. 


This excellent variety bears abundantly of large bright 
red Tomatoes, very smooth, and of delicious quality. The 
plants stand up like a tree without support of any kind. 

In order to give every reader of the American Agri- 
culturist achance to test this tomato without cost, I will 
send a sample packet of seed, also a packet of My Per- 
fection Lettuce, the finest in the world, also pkt. of 
Papaver Carnation, beautiful brilliant flowers, together 
with my Illustrated Catalogue for 1900, FREE to anyone 
enclosing 2-cent stamp for return postage. 

Address plainly 


F. FINCH, Box 17, Clyde, N. Y. 
FREE ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOCUE Choice 


hrabs, Fruit and other Trees, Roses, Water 
_— me, Shr ow e also lay out grounds when de- 


re 
rien S. PETERSON & SONS, Box 10, Montrose,N.Y, 








FOR SPRING PLANTING -the reliable new Ever- 
sqering Peach, also the Elberta and other choice vari- 
eties. Japan Plums, all the most approved sorts. Select 
assortment small fruits. Prices for the above very rea- 
sonable. Address Milford Nurseries, Milford,Delaware. 


EVERGREENS ©: Beet prin el. 


Fifty Big Spring Bargal Wanted, alt Nes 
D- HILL. Evergreen Spesialst, Dundee, | FREE. 

















; At Wholesale Prices, Apple, Pear and 
2 FIELD PORCE PUMP COMPANY, TREES Plum, #6 per 100; Peach, Jo” Ontalen free, 
2 Market 8t., Lockport, N. ¥ Reliance Nursery, Box fo Geneva,N.Y. 
Grand lIot of Grose, free from borers, aphis, scale, yellows, 
etc. Large stock of Pear, Plum, Cherry, Appi $2 uince, 


40 ac Hardy Roses. 4 





green’ 
etc. “Mail size ost — ee deal will save you money, try us. Elegan 
‘HE STORRS “& HARRISON CoO., Box 817 Painesville, O. 


etc. Immense supply of small Fruits. Headquarters for 


Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Bulbs, Seeds. 


Geraniums, 


mhouses of Palms, Ferns, Ficus, Ros 
= catalog free. 

















ROGERS’ TREE! 


be Honest Trees; ‘ 


edtrees, = send us yours. We would like Ito tell you more about 
them. Those w 
will find it safe in every way to place your — with 


SAPP ang ee Noagens =" THE ROGERS NURSERIES, Tree Breeders, 


Geen, healthy and safe 
to buy. You have our 


who know us. best trust us most, and you 


LLSIDE, 
DANSVILLE, N. We 













One of Our Best Shrubs. 


GEORGE R. KNAPP, NEW JERSEY. 





The syringa or lilac, as it is best known, 
is one of the most desirable of our hardy 
shrubs; its habit of growth is attractive, 
the blossoms, Which are usually borne in 
showy panicles, are of large size and. of 
delicate color. Nearly all of the species will 
succeed in any soil net entirely lifeless, 
and are troubled but very little by disease 
or the attacks of insects. Most of the va- 
rieties grown in this country bloom in May 
and June. 

One of the best-known types is Syringa 
vulgaris, the common lilac of our gardens, 
with blossoms of purple or white. The 
S Persica or Persian lilac is a general favor- 
ite where known; the bush is much smaller 
than the common lilac, its branches are 
straight and slender, and the blossoms are 
produced in loose panicles. S Emodi, shown 
in the frontispiece, is a choice but somewhat 
rare species, native tothe Himalayas. It is 
larger in growth than our common lilac and 
for this reason should be planted only 
among large shrubs or on the lawn as an 
individua] specimen. The blossoms are of a 
pale purple, changing to pure white, the 
panicles are large, loosely formed and pro- 
duced after those of the common lilac are 
past. 

For forcing in winter, the smaller grow- 
ing varieties are selected. For this pur- 
pose tHey are either started in pots or 
transplanted in them in the early fall and 
taken into the forcing house at intervals 
of.two weeks during winter, and placed in 
a moist, warm temperature. 


Winter Work Among Flowers. 





Do not sprinkle the leaves of plants in 
the window garden. Water directly into 
the pots or saucers. If the hot sun strikes 
wet foliage sun scald is likely to result. 

Tulips, hyacinths, crocuses and snow- 
drops will all blossom in the house in win- 
ter. They are not like our other plants. 
They are bound to grow and bloom if they 
have enough to drink and are not kept too 
warm. They are impatient of heat and 
drouth. 

Sponge the house palms occasionally to 
remove dust and thus free the breathing 
pores. If fir tree oil, which is sold by all 
seed houses, is used at the same time it will 
relieve plants of scale pests. 

Don’t be selfish with your flowers. Now 
that plants are coming into bloom, remem- 
ber your sick neighbors or those in chari- 
table institutions occasionally with a bou- 
quet or at least a few blossoms, The church 
pulpit of a Sunday morning is a good place 
to put them before carrying to the sick. 
Pretty flowers cheer up a church wonder- 
fully. 

Frozen plants may be thawed out by 
soaking in cold water. 

Protect window plants on cold nights by 
placing newspapers between them and the 
window. 

Forcing Cucumbers—In our cucumber 
houses bees are used for pollenizing, but 
are not put in until the second lot of blos- 
soms are opening, the first lot being al- 
lowed to drop, so more strength should go 
to the plant. Spot. caused by damp and 
cold is beyond remedy. Mildew, if taken 
in time, is amenable to heat and dryness. 
For insects, a tobacco smoker in operation 
earried through a house is usually suffi- 
cient. All soil is sterilized by passing su- 
per ated steam through it.—[W. W. Raw- 
son, Suffolk Co, Mass. 


The Cranberry Season Shortening— 
Twenty years ago cranberries were practi- 
cally the only spring fruit and they sold 
way into April and May. The increased 
shipments of southern vegetables have cut 
the selling period back two months. When 
strawberries become s@asonable cranberry 
sales fall right off.—[J. Turner Brakeley, 
New Jersey. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 





Burpee Seeds 


are the most popular 


They are sent out only in sealed pack- 
ages from the New Burpee Building, 
Philadelphia. A ‘postal card applica- 
tion will bring 


Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1900 


which tells all about the Best Seeds that 
Grow, as tested at Fordhook Farms,— 
the largest trial grounds in America. 

4 No matter how many other seed 
catalogues you may have, you cannot 


be thoroughly posted without Burpee’s, 
Write TO-DAY. Address simply ° 


BURPEE, Philadelphia. 














WRITE THE GROWERS. 


NORTHRUP, KING & CO.’S 
Seed Promises are 
PROMISES FULFILLED! 












a) 
Every one who plants Seeds has at 
times been disappointed. If you “~ 

would learn the TRUTH about seeds and how te b 
them RIGHT—no matter where, orof whom you buy, sen 
for ‘“SKKD TRUTH,” an Authority upon the — 
SENT FREE. If you also desire a copy of our 
SPECIAL 64-page Catalogue of Vegetable, reelt ary 
Flower Seeds, send 10 ets. (silver orstam 
also receive one full size pkg. 
each of Holland Cabbage (best 
winter sort), Red Globe (ear- 
| Baw-1Gem liest) Beet, Cupid (mixed) Sweet 

Peas (grow 8 inches high), Aus- 
STERLING trallan (longest keeping) Onion, 

Triumph (new spotted) Radish, 
HI WERE] Evening Scented Bridal Veil 
_— charming floral novel- 
4a) bl ty), and Free Samples of Perfected 
wECLEANED Hed Seeds grown bx us in this— 
vase e World’s Golden Grain Belt! 
NORTHRUP, KING & CO., 

Minneapolis, Minn. 






















RECLEANED 
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N? crop can grow with- 
out Potash. Every 
blade of Grass, every grain of 
Corn, all Fruits and Vege- 
tables must haveit. If enough 
is supplied you can count ona 
full crop—if too little, the 
growth will be “scrubby.” 


Send for our books ‘telling all about composition of 
fertilizers best adapted for all crops. They cost you 
nothing. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York. 





The 3ist editi of 
seat Guide to Rose Cu hay 4 


leading , a, Catalogue o, 


Amer- 


all other desirable flowers. Also 
free sample of our magazine— 


are THE DINGEE & OONARD OO, 
West it Grove, Pa. 
BEST SEED All Seeds in PAPERS 
postpaid for TWO 


cents each, YOUR OWN SELECTIONS, No 
blow or humbug, but the plain truth. 
CATALOGUE FREE. 


SIECEL,the Seedsman,Erie,Pa 


OLDS? Firiib. 











for the least money 









A seedling of Seneca Beauty, but pong 
vier. a better Ee! and 
cooki varieties: Soin 


gree, , Be--< Acme, ly Ohio, Ear- 
Bag om Six ous, a ton, World’s 
r, Carman No, ; w.' alter —y 
maanie. &e. “Okolee Steck at Low Prices. Buy See 
Potatoes of a 


OATALOGUE FREE. Seeds of All Kinds, 
L. L. OLDS, Drawer T. Clinton, Wis- 





R complete Catalogue of Agricultural Books, address. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York or 


\ Chicago. 






























liberal offer : 


| Protection 


FoR PLAN TERS? 


Seed is the planter’s ammunition, and good seed @ 
is just as important to the man behind the plow as m 
good ammunition is to the “ man behind the gun.” # 
Out 1900 Catalogue of AN 
EVERYTHING 12 GARDEN}$ 
is a 190-page book, 9x11 inches, containing over 700 engravings % 
and 6 superb colored plates of Seeds and Plants—a perfect mine @ 


of information on garden topics. 
the largest possible distribution, we make the: following g 


To give our Catalogue 4 


EVERY EMPTY ENVELOPE 
Counts as Cash. WY 
To every one who will state where this advertisement was ¥ 
seen, and who encloses us 10 cents (in stamps), we will mail % 
the Catalogue, and also send, free of charge, our famous 50% 
yt “Harvest” Collection of seeds, containing one packet each ¥ 
of New Large-flowerin 
Giant Comet Asters, 
Radish and New Freedom Tomato, in a red envelope, which % 


Sweet Peas reed iant Pansy, New g 
hite Plume Celery, French Breakfast @ 


of goods selected from Catalogue to the amount of $1.ooand upward. 


: when emptied and returned will be accepted as a 25-cent cash — on any order § 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 





35 AND 37 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 
eececeece 

















SEND_YOUR NAME 


1 1ddress plainly written to 
L. J. FARMER, BOX 12, PULASKI, N. Y. 


and secure catalogne and valuable information on 
BERRY FRUIT CULTURE FREE. 


SPECIAL OFFER. ').'5%0n0"4ae 
berry plants and six (6) months s 
paper FARMER’S FRUIT FARM! u. Weare the introduc- § 
ery of the new strawberry, “Rough Rider.” Write to-day. 





on to the horticultural 
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The Science of Stock Breeding. 





In addressing the stock breeders of Illi- 
nois, Prof W. A. Henry presented a series 
of interesting charts, which pointed out 
to those buying feed for cattle the charac- 
ter and value of the fertilizing elements 
which would remain on the farm after the 
use of various feeds. The fat steer car- 
ries away but a very small part of the ele- 
ments which are present in his food and on 
figuring upon the relative cost or cheapness 
of the different available foods, the Value 
of this remaining fertilizing element must 
be given due consideration. As an exam- 
ple, bran, even though it seems relatively 
dear in price, may be cheap in the end from 
the fact that its use will leave a very large 
value of fertilization upon the farm. 

He had another series of charts upon 
which was worked out combination of dif- 
ferent foods, so arranged as to furnish a 
balanced ration. The balanced ration gen- 
erally accepted now,,as worked out by 
Wolff, calls for 2.5 lbs of protein, 13 Ibs of 


earbohydrate and .5 Ib of fat for about 


1000 Ibs of dairy cow per day. For 1000 lbs 
of feeding steer, the balanced ration would 
vary slightly, allowing the same for pro- 
tein and fat, but making the allowance of 
carbohydrate 15 _ Ibs. On one of these 
charts was a series of tables showing the 
amount of carbohydrate, protein and fat 
in 100 lbs of a large number of different 
feeding materials. 

With a knowledge of the composition of 
the different materials and of the percent- 
age of the different elements required to 
make a balanced ration, it will be possi- 
ble for the breeder to work out for him- 
self varying combinations of feed in which 
he can take advantage of price fluctuations. 
As an example of a combination which 
would furnish the proper proportion of the 
different elements, he presented this ta- 
ble as a satisfactory ration for a 1000-lb 
dairy cow, giving 25 lbs of milk per day. 


——-Constituent—, 








Pro- Carbo- 
Used, tein, hydrates, Fat, 
lbs lbs lbs Ibs 
Clover hay, 8 54 2.86 13 
Corn stover, 10 17 3.24 .07 
Oat straw, 3 -04 1.16 02 
Corn meal, 5 .39 3.34 «22 
Bran, 5 -61 1.96 13 
Cottonseed meal, 2 -74 .33 -24 
Total, 33 2.49 12.89 81 
Standard, 2.50 13.00 -50 


For a 1000 pounds of feed steer putting 
on both fat and growth, he presented this 
combination: 

-— Constituent—, 


Pro- Carbo- 
Used, tein, hydrates, Fat 
lbs ¢ Ibs Ibs lbs 
Corn stover, 10 17 3.24 .07 
Oat straw, 8 -10 3.09 -06 
Shelled corn, 12 94 8.00 52 
Cottonseed meal, 4 1.48 .68 .49 
Total, 2.69 15.01 1.14 
Standard, 2.50 15.00 .50 
These rations are simply samples of the 
various combinations which intelligent 


breeders can work out for themselves, and 
either of those given will fully mature the 
animal with but little waste of food. It 
takes 60 per cent of the food used to keep 
the animal machine going, leaving but 40 
per cent toward the storage of flesh and 
fat and of milk. The failure to properly 
balance the feeding ration does no partic- 
ular damage to fattening stock. The trou- 
ble is that it is a waste of feeding mate- 
rial, and therefore to that extent increases 
the cost of putting on flesh. In the case of 
breeding stock, however, there is much 
greater necessity that the food should be 
properly balanced in order that there may 
be perfect and systematic development. 





Dray Horses should be low-down, square- 
ly built, with strong backs, first-class fore 
feet and good flat hocks. Unless’. these 
points are well developed the horses are of 
very little value. 


LIVE STOCK INTERESTS 


Winter Care of Farm Stock. 


R. BAKER, OHIO. 





I presume that most of the stock, espe- 
cially calves, young colts and lambs, had 
good care during the fall months, and were 
put into winter quarters in fair flesh and 
in a healthy condition. It is very impor- 
tant that they should not be neglected or 
allowed to run down during the winter for 
lack of good and wholesome feed. It needs 
close watching to have them retain their 
flesh and show a robust condition in the 
spring. If they go out of barn or shed for 
water, they should be put under cover as 
soon as they drink. On pleasant days let 
them run in well-bedded yards for a couple 
of hours. 

Few good farmers hold the common scrub. 
If you have any such animals, sell them, 
for they are eating to little purpose feed 
that would fatten cattle of a better grade. 
All young cattle should have enough feed 
to keep them growing, then in the spring 
you will have thrifty yearlings ready to 








and oats with a very small portion of corn. 
The fat sheep need two-thirds corn and 
one-third oats, fed liberally, not less than 
one quart per day. The breeding ewes 
should have special care, good clover hay 
and a ration of two-thirds oats and one- 
third corn, one pint per head. I prefer this 
to a heavier feed of corn, which is too heat- 
ing. Feed so as to keep the ewe in good 
flesh, and thus secure a strong and healthy 
lamb, a heavy and profitable fleece of wool, 
and a strong, good suckling mother. Noth- 
ing is more important in the care of sheep 
than regular feeding and quietness. 

I feed ground oats with a little corn 
ground with the oats, and some bran. Roots 
are good for cattle and sheep. Oil meal 
(old process) fed with good judgment in 
small quantity is also good. Cattle being 
fattened for beef should have clean bed- 
ding, plenty of hay and a good feed of corn 
and oats twice a day. Let them remain in 
barn undisturbed only at feeding, which 
should be as regular as the occurrence of 
morning, noon and night. To prevent stock 
from wasting hay by trampling under foot, 
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INTERIOR AND EQUIPMENT OF HOME 


DAIRY ROOM 


The dairy room shown in the accompanying illustration is 0 model of its kind. It 
is on the farm of Mr Charles W. Weston, C@yuga Co, N Y. The room contains a small 


gasoline engine, which at a trifling monthly cost operates a separator, churn, etc. 


In 


addition the outfit in this room consists of scales for weighing, milk and butter jars, 


milk testers and the like. 


Mr Weston keeps the room scrupulously clean and here 
makes high grade butter the year round which he supplies to private families. 


On his 


farm are kept 8 or 10 cows, several of which produce milk which tests 5 per cent or 


better of butter fat. 


The farm~-was purchased in a run-down state, but by keeping 


dairy cows and returning all the fertilizer in the*food given to the land it is gradually 
improving. From an unattractive bit of land it has been changed into an up-to-date 


and modern home. 


Mr Weston has two silos for preserving his corn crop. With en- 


silage he keeps up a flow of milk during the winter when he gets a high price for his 


butter. 


make rapid growth. They do not need stuf- 
fing or overfeeding. A moderate ration of 
corn and oats ground, with bran or shorts, 
good hay, and in suitable weather a few 
sweet corn stalks fed out of doors, is suf- 
ficient. Also it is of great importance to 
keep stock well cleaned. Nothing will pay 
better than to have the colts well cared 
for, so that they will get a good growth and 
come to maturity at an early age. They 
will enjoy good bedding and a small ration 
of oats or beans and oats twice a day. 

To have the quality of wool that will 
bring the best price, sheep must be kept in 
good condition. To accomplish this, divide 
the flock into three pens; fat sheep, ewes 
and late ewe lambs. It is poor manage- 
ment to run them all in one flock. 
young ones get a short feed of grain, and 
then the same feed is not suitable for all. 
The lambs require a lighter ration, beans 





The © 


feed regularly only just as much as they 
will eat quickly. 





Conformation of the Dairy Cow. 


*W. D. HOARD, WISCONSIN. 





The types of dairy and beef cattle are 
well illustrated by the Shorthorn cow and 
the Holstein. One is almost square, in the 
form of a parallelogram, with the ability 
to lay on large quantities of flesh, but 
not necessarily a large producer of milk. 
The other is wedge-shape, thin, lays on 
but little flesh, but devotes all her energies 
to the manufacture of milk and butter 
fat. The value of a cow depends upon a 
number of things, prominent among which 





*From an address at the late New York 
state dairy convention. 











are the temperament or the tendency to 
turn food into milk solids. The flesh mak- 
ing temperament tends to crop out in 
dairy breeds occasionally, but by careful 
Selection and breeding away from this, the 
difficulty can usually be eliminated. In the 
dairy cow the temperament is indicated by 
the shape of the head—dished face, wide 
nostrils and clear eye, and also by the 
presence of a large backbone, which in- 
dicates an abundant supply of nervous 
force which is so necessary for the ful- 
filing of the dairy function. Constitution 
is a very important factor and means an 
abuncant supply of vital fcrce indicated in 
the dairy animal by the ability to pro- 
duce large amounts of milk. It appears 
in the race horse as speed and in the steer 
in the laying on of flesh. This is indicated 
in all animals by the full development of 
the navel and the presence of strong -ab- 
dominal walls. The general appearance of 
the animal is also an indication of the 
constitution. 

In bulls, prepotency is the chief consider- 
ation and this is especially true in the 
dairy breeds. It is difficuit to perceive and 
also difficult to describe. Some animals 
have it in a high degree. It is the ability 
to impress upon the prodigy the animal’s 
own strong points, As an example, I re- 
cently visited a dairy herd in Cleveland, O, 
where I saw 24 daughters of one dairy bull. 
Among these there was not a single fail- 
ure, all of them had.a test of 14 lbs of 
butter per week and some as high as 24 
lbs. Prepotency is indicated by a strong, 
resolute bearing, vigorous appearance and 
abundant nervous energy. 

The value of a dairy cow is indicated by 
her general conformation. This is not an 
absolute guide, but it is the best we have 
and does not often fail. Beginning with 
the kead, she should have a good muzzle, 
with wide nostrils, which indicate a large 
lung power. The :animal is enabled to 
take in great. quantities of air, aerate and 
vitalize her blood, which is so necessary in 
the production of milk. She should have 
a full, protruding eye, which indicates 
brain power. Brain power is necessary, as 
it is the seat of nervous energy, and the 
nervous system is an important factor in 
the production of milk. She should be 
long from the eye to the top of the poll, the 
full cye resulting in a dishy face. The neck 
should be thin with a strong connection 
were the backbone joins the head. The 
backbone should be large, with deep pro- 
cesses on the back and plenty of space be- 
tween them. The withers should be lean 
and s!oping. The pelvic arch of all high 
grade cows has been high. The barrel 
should be large and full, as this indicates 
great digestive capacity. If the cow 
possesses all these indications of a good 
milker, she may even then prove a failure 
unless she is well cared for, kept in a clean 
stable, given plenty of pure air, wholesome 
foods and not exposed to cold rains during 
the winter. > 





Home Market for High Grade Cheese— 
The quality of the cheese, other things 
being equal, is governed by the amount of 
butter fat in the milk from which it is 
made. In almost any community a local 
or home trade can be built up in first class 
cheese in a limited way at least. The in- 
different demand for theese in most com- 
munities comes from the fact that so much 
poor cheese has limited the consumption. 
The consumer, being compelled to use a 
poor grade, concludes that all cheese is 
unpalatable. By securing good milk with 
a moderately high percentage of butter fat, 
taking good care of it and being careful 
in the manufacture a good cheese will al- 
ways result. Experiments show that the 
best temperature for the curing room is 
about 60 degrees. After it comes up to 70 
the flavor is sure to be affected. Not only 
will a, higher grade of cheese’ be made from 
milk rich in butter fat, but the quantity 
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is also much larger. This has been dem- 
onstrated conclusively. As a-rule 100 lbs of 
milk will produce cheese as follows: Skim- 
milk 6.8 lbs, 3 per cent milk 8.67 lbs, 4 per 
cent 10.8 lbs, 5 per cent 12.6 lbs, 6 per cent 
14.6 lbs, 


Butter Makers’ Convention Promises 
Well—Everything points to a most success- 
ful meeting of the national butter makers’ 
ass’n, to be held in Lincoln, Neb, begin- 
ning Feb 20. Although the new auditorium 
in which the meeting is to be held was 
opened Feb 8, the dairymen’s convention 
will be the first real opening. The local 
committee are busily engaged on extensive 
plans for entertainment, and all visitors 
will be warmly received and properly cared 
for. The butter exhibit will be at the uni- 
versity armory and the dairy supply goods 
will be shown in the large hall close to the 
auditorium. One of the attractive features 
of the meeting will be a parade in which 
all the delegates will take part. 





The Cost of Raising a Heifer in New 
Hampshire to 16 months old was found by 
the exper sta to be $28.81 for feed alone. To 
raise her until she was 22 months old, or 
ready to drop her first calf, would, at this 
rate, cost 52.80. This is nearly 50 per cent 
more than it costs practical farmers. 





Ensilage in a Dry Season—Ensilage is 
proving a great aid. Indeed, our dairy- 
men are learning that it would be a most 
profitable. adjunct to dairying in. a dry 
summer, like the past one, when the year’s 
profits depend on keeping the herd from 
shrinking in quantity during a critical 
shortage of feed.—[H. S., New HavenCo, Ct. 





Hollow Horn—Subscriber (N Y) wants a 


remedy for hollow horn in cattle. There 
is no such disease as hollow horn. If- sub- 
scriber will examine or have the diseased 
animal. examined ang forward the symp- 
toms to us, we will be glad to prescribe for 
him. 


Don’t Believe It 


If an agen t for a competing 
separator condemns the 
Sharples, don’t -you believe 
it. He is not telling you for 
your good but his own. It’s 
the way of the world. He is 
afraid you will try a Sharp- 
les Farm Separator and 
then he knows he will lose 
hissale. Just disappoint him 
by trying a Sharples. Free 
Trial. Send for Catalogue 
No. 34. 


The Sharples Co., P. M. SHARPLES, 
Canal & Washington Sts, ‘West Chester, Pa. 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
Paid to distribute samples of our 
$25 per | 00 Butter Powder. Entirely new idea, 
just what butter makers have long 


been looking for. Enclose 10c tor = and territory. 
Butter Improvement Co., Dept. L, Ceresco, Mich. 
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“‘ Experience is the 
Best Teacher.” 


The experience of millions has demon- 
strated that Hood's Sarsaparilla ts the 
perfect remedy for all troubles of the 
blood, stornach, nerves, bowels, liver and 
kidneys, and that it imparts strength, 
vigor and vitality. Every testimonial is 
the voice of experience to you. 

General Debility -—“* / have taken 
Hood's Sarsaparilla for general debility 
with marvelous effect. My blood is pure 
and I feel better and stronger.”’ Frederick 
Reeb, 98 Herkimer St., Albany, N. Y. 

Do not take any substitute when you 
call “ Hood’s Sarsaparilla. — 


Sevag sSappor , 








SAVE IT TALL. 


—getting all the cream sans of ee e mulk, i che 
—— est, cheapest way. Our improved patent 


AQUATIC CREAM SEPARATOR 


does this, Beats the best creamery 

less than half as much, ca) ——— “Takes 

all the cream out o malt in two hour’s ume 

For 1 to 40 cows. Prices $5. to $11. Write for FREE 
logue sod testimonials: AGENTS. W 


Aquatic Cream Sep'ter Co. 169 Factory Sq. W: 














SEE AND WONDER 
AUTOMATIC 


— CREAM SEPARATOR 


£ Simple; easy to operate ;durable;saves half the 
a jabo et. Butter-making simplified. More and bet- 
ter butter. Farmers’ and Agents’ Gold-mine. Priee 

<< $2.50; worth $100, Send stamp for —a- 
Automatic Cream Separator Co, Box4,Quincy 1 


ted 
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KENTUCKY ALUMINUM STOCK LABEL. 


The Best, Lightest, M Secure, Eas it On ana 
the Cheapest. For pc meme ante samy toy address 
F. H. JACKSON & CO., - - chester, Ky. 


SEIZE 








Put your ssaneians in our enqastifed and absolute 
guarantee 


Veterinary Pixine 


Will cure any gall sore or scratch on horse, or any sore or 
skin disease on horse, cow, sheep or dog. . Money retun refunded 
if it fails. The more chronic the sore or disease the 
more anxious we are for you to test it—for you to 
claim its marvelous effectiveness. It makes a quick, 
clean, healthy cure without scab. It is an antiseptic, 
penetrating, soothing ointment of unfailing properties. 
One trial box convinces. 


PRICE 2 oz. box Bee. At Druggists’ and Dealers’ 
1-2 lb box 50c. or mailed postpaid. 


TROY CHEMICAL CO., Troy, N. Y¥. 





nm witts to advertisers be t 
we HERE YOU SAW THE AD 








IF YOU COMPARE THE PRICES AND CAPACITIES OF 
. THE IMPROVED UNITED STATES SEPARATORS 
? with those of other makes and beer. in mind that the U. S., in addi- 


i -- A to GIVING MORE FOR T 


HE MONEY, SKIM CLEANER, 


_ N BASIER, LAST LONGER, ze must acknowledge that 


TORS T 


he U. S. fom BEST and MO. 


T PROFITABLE SEPARA- 


ne or “New Century” Prices and Capacities. 


No. 9. Low Frame. Ca acit 150 to 175 1b Ss .00 
No. 4 ahi 225 to 250 $58-00 


“ «$45.00 
“ “ $100.00 
“ “ $125. 

“ “ $165.00 


We furnish a complete line of Dairy and Creamery 
Apparatus. Catalogues free for the asking: 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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Maple and Beet Sugar. 


Best Time to Tap Trees. 


Cc. P. HASKINS, OHIO, 
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No definite time can be fixed for tapping 
the sugar bush. The season often comes un- 
expectedly. It is therefore of prime im- 
portance to be ready for it. Data covering 
many years show that there are periods 
when runs are more likely to occur than at 
others. For instance, in northeastern Ohio 
one such time is likely to come from Feb 
10 to 12, another Feb 20 to 22, another the 
last of the month or first of March, and so 
on at intervals of about eight days. Usu- 
ally no good run is experienced until after 
a general “thawing out.” 

A record of operations at my bush for 
the last 30 years shows Feb 11 to be the 
earliest date when the entire bush was 
tapped, March 27 the latest. The earliest 
time of closing is March 17. By this it is 
shown that one year the season closed 10 
days before the time of opening another 
year. I have known camps opened as 
early as Dec 12 and others to continue as 
late as May 1. These are extreme cases. 
It is usually unprofitable to begin sooner 
than the middle or last of Feb. 

I have two sugar bushes, one containing 
600 trees, the other 1000. The sugar houses 
are each about 50 rods from the house and 
in opposite directions.. Both sugar houses 
are built near slight elevations, so that no 
dipping or lifting of the sap is necessary 
after being emptied into the gathering tank 
in the woods. The buckets are all tin, 
painted white outside, with no paint in- 
side. A tin spout is used. Storage tanks 
are galvanized iron. Gathering tanks are 
wood, painted inside and out. These are 
made from butternut and do not shrink and 
swell as when made from other timber. I 
prefer them to iron. The boiling appara- 
tus consists of large iron pans and tubular 
heaters and one large evaporator. All are 
so arranged that they can be removed from 
the fire in an instant. The fuel is cut a 
year ahead between runs, and stored in 
the sugar houses during the summer. This 
is supplemented by a few tons of lump coal. 

Gathering First Run of Sap—As soon as 
sufficient sap has run, the gathering is 
commenced, for the quicker it can be con- 
verted into syrup after leaving the tree 
the better. It is just as impossible’ to 
make choice sugar or syrup from old sap 
as it is to make fancy cheese from tainted 
milk. In order to remove al] foreign sub- 
stances the sap is strained three times 
before reaching the fire.—[Ohio Experience. 


Tapping Maple Trees—I see no occasion for 
changing the present and almost universal 
method of tapping the trees. The size most 
used is a half-inch bit with a short screw 
and if the hole is not bored too deep the 
wood will dry out and not decay, as is 
sometimes the case when the hole is bored 
deeper than 2 in, or the bit is smaller than 
half-inch. The usual depth is % to 1% in. 
No spout should be used that will split or 
start the bark from the wood of the tree.— 
as 2 ae 


a 

Stripping the Blade from sorghum 10 to 
17 days before cutting, in some Del 
experiments, showed an increase approxi- 
mately of 15 per.cent of sugar in the juice 
and 4 per cent purity. 





In Getting Hives Ready for the spring 
swarms, make them double walled, with 
the outer shell of %-in lumber and the in- 
ner shell of %-in lumber. Have the inner 
wall small enough to allow about one inch 
of space all around, then fill this space 
with some kind of chaff, which will act as 
a non-conductor. The hive will be cooler 
in summer and warmer in winter than a 
single-walled hive, and the bees will be 
more comfortable all the year around, They 
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will also breed up quicker and stronger in 
the spring, and consequently will swarm 
earlier and gather more surplus honey. A 
double-walled hive will cost a little more, 
but it is a good investment. I have tried 
both kinds side by side and am discarding 
all single-walled hives.—[F. G. Herman. 





The Direction of Sap Flow during the 
Sugar season in sugar maple orchards is 
not fully known, but tests at the Vermont 
exper sta seem to indicate that there is 
a movement of sap currents upward and 
downward in the vicinity of the spout. It 
seems clear that sap moves freely in both 
directions with the grain of the wood, but 
very slowly across it. 





Sugar Beet Notes. 

Beet sugar in chemical composition is ex- 
actly the same as cane sugar. Both are 
sucrose. If subjected to the same degree of 
refining there is no difference in the sugar 
from the two sources. At any rate the dif- 
ference cannot be detected by chemical 
analysis.—[Harry Snyder, Minn Exper Sta. 

Some friction exists between the farmers 
and the managers of the sugar factories in 
Michigan relative to details of marketing 
beets and prices to be paid. February finds 
most of the factories closed, the campaign 
of 1900 being over, and plans now in order 
for next season’s campaign. 





Basket and Question Box. 


Grafting Cherry and Plum Seedlings— 
A. M., Bright, Ont: If the seedlings are 
large enough they may be cleft-grafted in 
the branches at the hight you wish the 
head. Do not try to cut-off the entire 
trunk and set in the scions. If the seed- 
lings are not large enough to top-work, 
wait until July or August and try bud- 
ding. The plums should be grafted early 
in spring and the gherries after the buds 
have started. Cut the scions now and hold 
them dormant in cold storage if possible. 
It would pay you to get a copy of The 
Propagation of Plants by A. S. Fuller, price 
$1.50, from this office, or The Nursery Book, 
by Bailey, price 1, which give minute direc- 
tions for budding and grafting. 


Fertilizer Prices—C. A. G., Wayne Co, 
N Y: As specifically noted in our market 
paragraph, agricultural chemicals and fer- 
tilizer materials there quoted can be ob- 
tained at the prices named only in full 
carloads, and farmers buying small quanti- 
ties must expect to pay an advance. 





Grafting Shellbark Hickories—C. R., 
New Jersey: In most cases the grafting of 
hickories is not successful, and many expe- 
rienced propagators doubt whether it can 
be done at all. In the southern states re- 
sults have been more satisfactory than at 
the north. Any of the various methods of 
grafting may be pursued. Probably the 
best is to cut off the young tree or stock 
close to the ground, cleft-graft, wax and 
cover the scion to the top with soil. Bet- 
ter results have been obtained by raising 
the stocks in flower pots and grafting them 
very early in spring in the greenhouse. In 
some cases when it is desired to propagate 
a choice variety of nuts, the large roots 
may be severed near the ground and partly 
lifted toward the surface. This will insure 
the production of suckers from near the 
severed end, and when they have become of 
sufficient size, the roots may be dug up and 
transplanted. 


Corn for Ensilage—Plant any variety 
that will-ripen early enough. Pride of the 
North has usually been satisfactory in cen- 
tral New York, as it matures early and is 
of good quality. Sow about 8 qts of seed 
per acre.—[W. 





Long life to American Agriculturist, the 
farmer’s friend.—[G. W. Robinson, Cayuga 
Co, N Y. 





Our Poultry Contest. 


Important Questions Answered. 


As one of the contestants, I have just read 
with keen interest the report of the garden 
contest. Now that it is all over, I want to 
ask a question, and report a doubt that has 
been present with me during many of the 
pleasant and profitable hours spent in the 
garden. Was it a garden contest or a book- 
keeping contest? The doubt is whether I, not 
being a skillful accountant nor a, good pen- 
man, nor an amateur photographer, had the 
slightest chance to win, as against those 
trained by experience in these branches of a 
liberal education. I am not finding fault with 
the conditions, management or awards. Know- 
ing from the start that I could not fillgthe con- 
ditions of accuracy, neatness and embellish- 
ments, I had no thought of a prize, but kept 
the record and feel paid for it all the same. 

And now the poultry contest looms up in 
magnificent proportions, and I am going to 
contest and keep a record to the best of my 
ability, and send it to you when finished. But 
I wish, for my own chances, and for the sake 
of the 4500 who grew disheartened and never 
finished their garden reports, that the con- 
test hinged on something else than neat and 
accurate accounts. Why not on actual work 
with poultry, limited and specified as dis- 
tinctly as possible, and not on records of ac- 
tual work? Why not let results count, and 
so stimulate contestants to extra care and to 
the study and practice of approved methods 
and the invention of new ones? This ,would 
advance the poultry industry among your 
readers more than keeping an exact record of 
pounds of feed, hours of attendance, number 
of eggs. You have no doubt considered this. 
If it is impossible tell us why, and whatever 
the conditions, enter my name as a contestant. 
[E. J. Baird, Lock Haven, Pa. 

It was a garden contest and not a book- 
keeping contest. Some of the neatest re- 
ports received no prize whatever, because 
they did not give a sufficiently compre- 
hensive insight into the methods used and 
results obtained. Others sent very fine pho- 
tographs, but failed to win the prize be- 
cause of manifest omissions in their re- 
ports. Some of the reports that did win 
prizes bore evidences of a “lack of liberal 
education,” but they also showed that the 
contestant knew all about gardening and 
could tell methods pursued and results ob- 
tained. 

We did not offer prizes for the biggest 
profits or best results in gardening, because 
that would put an incentive on fraud. In 
the same way the magnificent array of 
prizes in our poultry contest is offered, 
not for the one who can tell the biggest 
story of poultry profits, but for the ‘‘record 
that shows most clearly and accurately just 
how the contestant has managed fowls 
during one year, the product obtained and 
how disposed of, the cost of making and 
marketing such product, and the resulting 
profit or loss.”” Every contestant will want 
to do his best, will desire to make the larg- 
est profit possible, and by keeping a record 
of his work and writing a description of 
his methods will be “stimulated to extra 
care, to the study of approved methods 
and the invention of new ones.” Certainly 
no one will go into the contest and try to 
do his worst. Experience shows that 
those interested in these things always try 
to do their best, but if they meet disap- 
pointment it is through no fault of their 
own, and the reason and result of such fail- 
ures may be even as valuable as the story 
of success. 

This is our plan. While avoiding any and 
all stimulus to deceit or fraud of any kind, 
it certainly encourages everyone to do his 
best, and brings out the results of practical 
experience that the rank and file of poul- 
terers everywhere may profit by. The phe- 
nomenal success of our contests is due to 
this fact, and to our long and uniform suc- 
cess in conducting them. Reflection will 
convince that our method is the wisest and 
best for all concerned. 

PRIZE LIST TO DATE. 


Contributed by Orange Judd company,. publishers 
American Agriculturist of New York, Orange 
Judd Farmer of Chicago and The New England 
Homestead of S — ~~ . ‘ Sige? - . 
._S. Johnson & " ton, manufacturers Sheri- 
dan’s condition powders . a . - «+ $200.00 
The American Cereal Comagay of Chicago, manu- 
facturers of the American Poultry Food ._. 
F. z- Mann Co, Milford, Mass, in Mann’s bone 
cutters, 


@e. . 4 . . ‘ ° ‘ : . GLB 
The Reliable Incubator & Brooder Co, Quincy, Ill, 











manufacturers of incubators, brooders and poultry 


supplies and raisers of thoroughbred poultry . ° 190.00 
Puritan Poultry Farms, Stamford, Ct, Eloates Puri- 

tan chick food and scientific feed and stock . - 200. 
Minor prizes previously reported . . 2 - 418.00 
Ferris Publishing Co, Albany, N Y, advertising space 

in Poultry Monthly . , P ‘ . P ‘ - 68.00 
Puritan Kennels, Deerfield, Mass, stock 58.00 


Empire Agricultural Works, Cobleskill, N Y, George 
D. Harder, progrister. successor to Minard Harder, 
manufacturer of Fearless horse powers, threshers, 
fanning mills, straw preserving rye threshers, pa- 
tent round silos, wood sawing machines, dog and 
sheep powers, etc, contributes one of his all-open 
front patent round silos, a cypress vessel, size 8x16 
feet, the silo that won first prize last Sept at the 
Trenton (N J) fair, worth $70, for the best re- 
port from any contestant who buys from him be- 
tween now and the close of the contest year, not 
less than $15 worth of goods. Mr Harder also con- 
tributes without restriction one of his No 0 Enter- 
prise dog and sheep powers, suitable for running 
revolving churns, small size cream separators, etc, 

2.65. otal . P ‘ P P ‘ P P ° 

George W. Tarbell, Milford, N H, offers one pair 
chicks and one sitting of eggs from each variety. 
This stock has taken prizes in all leading poultry 
Shows in N E. Golden Wyandots, American Domi- 
niques, Colored Dorkings and Houdans, also two 
pairs of Booted Tumbler pigeons, $10; to the 10 
vest reports from girls or boys, 12 years or under, 
chicks to be delivered in Aug, 1900. Also 16 pairs 
chicks, 2 pairs pigeons, $60. One pair each to suc- 
cessful contestants who have hatched chicks from 
his eggs, the report of same to in_ the general 
report. The decision in this case shall be first to 
the one that has hatched and raised the largest 
number of chicks out of eggs purchased of him this 
season, second to the next largest number, and 
so on . ° ° . . é ° . ‘ . . 

Samuel Cushman, Pawtucket, R I, trio of African 
geese or three hen-sittings of eggs, worth $15; also 
trio single comb I Reds, worth $16; or sittings 
of eggs at $2 per sitting to same value; also one 
trio Rose Comb R I Reds, worth $24; or sittings of 
eggs at $3 per sitting to same value. ° ‘ ° 

E. W. Whitney & Co, Natick, Mass, manufacturers 
of Whitney super-carbolated lime disinfectant and 
insect powder, 4 doz 2-lb packages of super-carbo- 
lated lime, valued at $12, to be divided into 6 prizes 
of the value of $2 each, provided the contestant has 
used one package, or 25c worth within the year 12.00 

B. J. Hill, Akron, O, for highest Light Brahma egg 
record, either one trio of Light Brahmas, Pekin 
ducks, B P Rocks, $6 for second highest Light 
Brahma, one sitting of eggs, either of above varie- 
ties, value $2... , ‘ . “eer oe . 8.00 

Alonzo Sappenfield, Palmyra, Ind, trio Pekin ducks, 

5; pair Rouen ducks, ee one sitting Silver Wyan- 
ts) 


82.65 


100.00 


55.00 


ots, $3; one sitting Golden Wyandots, $3 ‘ - _ 16.00 
E. R. Reid, Englewood, N J, three sittings R C RI 

Reds, $5; or a pair of R I- Reds, ;: . ‘ P 5.00 
R. P. Burgess, Lebanon, Ct, one trio of B P Rocks, 

farm raised, or three sittings of eggs 5.00 


a Halladay & Sons, Mapledell Fruit and Poultry 
Farm, Bellows Falls, Vt, breeders of standard 
bred Wyandots and the Monarch strain of pure 
White Langshans, offer one trio of pure White 


Langshans . ar aa hh, fee 
Mapleton Farm, Kirkwood Center, N Y, 3 sittings 

S C W Leghorns or W P Rocks . - - . 5.00 

. R. Perry & Son, North Charleston, Vt, 3 sittings 

W Wyandot ° ° ° ° e ° . ‘ ° 5.00 





Fine Poultry on Exhibition. 





A full line of exhibits of birds of excel- 
lent quality marked the 11th annual display 
of the N Y poultry and pigeon ass’n at 
Madison Square garden, New York city, 
last week. Probably more pigeons were 
shown than usual, the overflow filling all 
the first balcony. The show of cats, rab- 
bits and cavies was larger than usual, and 
as is always the case attracted much at- 
tention. The rabbit display was made prin- 
cipally by H. L. Banks & Co, C, & F. Pe- 
ters, F. R. Burns, Elliott Smith, Mrs N. F. 
Piffard, the Elmwood rabbitry and E. H. 
Johnson. The large number of Belgian 
hares shown demonstrated the increase in 
interest in regard to these animals. There 
has been quite a demand for them for start- 
ing rabbitries on a commercial basis. 

Of the breeds of chickens best suited 
to farm conditions, Plymouth Rocks easily 
led in numbers, followed by Wyandots. 
Of course Leghorns were numerous in many 
varieties, and there was a good showing of 
Brahmas, Cochins, Langshans and a fair 
showing of Minorcas. In Light Brahmas 
nearly all the leading premiums were ta- 
ken by the Oakland farm and the Norwood 
farm. In other classes of Brahmas the 
winners of first prizes were as follows: W. 
A. Peas, S. S. Underhill, Jr, John Bidelman, 
‘Andrew Sauer ard John L. Cost. Cochins 
were not numerous. The leading prize win- 
ners were the Manhattan poultry yards, 
Oakland farm, W. C. Bayles, McNeil & 
Oke and R. P. Thompson. 

In Plymouth Rocks, M. S. Gardner, 
Fisher’s island farm, E. B. Thompson, E. B. 
Cridler, L. C. Boufoey, James Forsythe, F. 
A. Purdy, William Holmes, Clifford W. Bea- 
man, J. H. Thompson, James Corwith won 
the first prizes. In Wyandots the greatest 
number of the most highly prized ribbons 
went to J. S. Mayhew, J. T. Cothran, W. N. 
Henderson, J. A. Moon, Ira C. Keller, A. C. 
Roberts, J. N. Prue, James Chesten, Jr, J. 
H. Corwith, C. S. Mattison, James Forsythe, 
McNeil & Oke, Mrs H. G. Parker, Theo 
Haight, Jr, W. H. Shute. In Black Lang- 
shans, the first prizes were won by Dr F. N. 
Robinson, R. L. Blair, R. P..Keasbay. 

The first prizes for Leghorns were pretty 
well distributed as follows: Elm poultry 
{To Page 177.] 
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WONDERFUL CURES 
BY SWAMP-ROOT. 





To Prove What This Famous New Discovery will do for YOU, Every Reader of “American 
Agriculturist’”? May Have a Sample Bottle Sent Absolutely Free by Mail, 
































65th Police Precinct, Greater New York, Nov. 11th, 1899. 


Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y. . 


Gentlemen: In justice to you, I feel as if it was my duty to send youan acknowledg- 
ment of the receipt of the sample bottle of Swamp-Root, the great kidney, liver and 
bladder remedy, you so kindly senteme. I had been troubled for the past five years 
with kidney and bladder trouble. I had our best physicians prescribe for me. They 
would relieve me for the time being, but the old complaint would in a short time re- 
turn again. I sent for a sample bottle of Swamp-Root and I found it did me a world 
of good. Since then I have taken eight small bottles purchased from my druggist, and 
I consider myself perfectly cured. I do not have to get up during the night to urinate 
as I formerly did, three and four times a night, but now sleep the sleep of peace. My 
back is all right again, and in every way I am a new man. Two of my brother officers 
have used, and are still using, Swamp-Root. They, like myself, cannot say too much in 
praise of it. Itis a boon to mankind. Werecommend it to all of our friends, and we rec- 
ommend it to all humanity who are suffering from kidney and bladder diseases. 

My brother officers (whose signatures accompany this letter), as well as myself, 
thank you for the blessing you have brought to the human race in the compounding of 


Swamp-Root. We remain, yours very truly, 
Officers of the 65th Police Precinct, Greater New York. 


Mrs. H. N. Wheeler of 268 Boston St., Lynn, Mass., writes 
on Dec. 11th, ’99: ““About 18 months ago I had a very severe 
Iwas extremely sick for three weeks, and 
when I finally was able to leave my bed I was left with ex- 


What a Woman 
Says of 


attack of grip. 


JAMES COOK. 
HUGH E. BOYLE. 
JOHN J. BODKIN. 


= cruciating pains in my back. My water at times looked very 

Swamp Root. like coffee. I could pass but little at a time, and then only 
after suffering great pain. My physical condition was such that I had no strength 
and was all run down. The doctors said my kidneys were not affected, but I felt cer- 
tain that they were the cause of my trouble. My sister, Mrs. C. E. Littlefield of 
Lynn, advised me to give Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root a trial. I procured a bottle, and 
inside of three days commenced to get relief. I followed up that bottle with an- 
other, and at the completion of this one found I was completely cured. My strength 


returned, and to-day I am as well as ever. 


My business is that of canvasser, I am on 


my feet a great deal of the time, and have to use much energy in getting around. My 
cure is therefore all the more remarkable, and is exceedingly gratifying to me.” 


Among the many famous cures of 
Swamp-Root investigated by American 
Agriculturist, the ones which we publish 
this week for the benefit of our readers 
speak in the highest terms of the wonder- 
ful curative properties of this great kid- 
ney remedy. ~ 

It used to be considered that only urin- 
ary and bladder troubles were to be traced 
to the kidneys, but now modern science 
proves that nearly all diseases have their 
beginning in the disorder of these most im- 
portant organs. 

The kidneys filter and purify the blood 
—that is their work. 

So when your kidneys are weak or out of 
order you can understand how quickly your 
entire body is affected and how every organ 
seems to fail to do its duty. 

If you are sick or ‘“‘feel badly,” begin tak- 
ing the famous new discovery, Dr. Kil- 
mer’s Swamp-Root, because as soon as 
your kidneys are well they will help all 
the other organs to health. A trial will 
convince you—and you may have a sample 
bottle free for the asking. 

When your kidneys are not doing their 
work, some of the symptoms which prove 
it to you are pain or dull ache in the back, 
excess of uric acid, gravel, rheumatic pains, 
sediment in the urine, scanty supply, scald- 
ing irritation in passing it, obliged to go 





MRS. H. N. WHEELER. 


often during the day and to get up many 
times during the night to empty the blad- 
der; sleeplessness, nervous irritability, diz- 
ziness, irregular heart, breathlessness, sal- 
low, unhealthy complexion, puffy or dark 
circles under the eyes, sometimes the feet, 
limbs or body bloat, loss of ambition, gen- 
eral weakness and debility. 

Swamp-Root is used in the leading hos- 
pitals, recommended by skillful physicians 
in their private practice; and is taken by 
doctors themselves who have kidney ail- 
ments, because they recognize in it the 
greatest and most successful remedy that 
science has ever been able to compound. 


To prove its wonderful curative proper- 
ties, send your Dame and address to Dr. 
Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., when 
you will receive free of all charge, a 
sample bottle of Swamp-Root and a valu- 
able book by mail prepaid. This book con- 
tains many of the thousands upon thou- 
sands of testimonial letters received from 
men and women who owe their good 
health, in fact, their very lives, to the won- 
derful curative properties of is world- 
famous kidney remedy. 


If you are already convinced that 
Swamp-Root is what you need you can 
purchase the regular fifty-cent and one- 
—— size bottles at the drug stores every- 
where, : 


NERD HU He NER SR RIE 
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Terms. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a_jyear; 
Fifty Ceuts for six months; if not paid in advance, $1.50 
ver year. Subscriptions can commeuce at any time during 
he :ear. Specimen copy free. 
RENEWALS—tThe date opposite your name on _ your 


aper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. Thus Jan, ‘00, shows that payment, has been 
received up to January 1, 1900; Feb, to February 1, 

, and so on. Some time is required after money is 
received before the date, which answers for a receipt, can 
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DISCONTINU ANCES—Responsible subscribers will 
continue to receive a journal until the publishers are 
notified by letter to discontinue, when all  ar- 
rearages must be peid. If you do not wish the journal 
continued for another year after your subscription has ex- 
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When writing advertisers, state that you saw their “ad” 
in American Agriculturist so they will do their best b 
you and also credit us with your trade. American Agri- 
cul'urist is the best and cheapest medium in which to 
ae for rural business in the Middle or Southern 


STOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS—To all foreign countries 
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REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or ex- 
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to the ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. A two-cent Revenue 
Stamp should be placed on all checks, drafts and express 
money orders. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building. 
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FOR WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 1{0, 1900. 


With fruit buds in good condition and a 
large crop in prospect, the matter of putting 
small and large fruits on the market in 
good condition and in attractive packages 
is doubly important. By contracting for 
boxes and crates now or making them your- 
self, time and money will be saved. The 
time has passed when fruit carelessly 
picked and marketed will yield a profit. 
This matter should be taken up in farm- 
ers’ clubs ‘and co-operation in buying sup- 
Plies as well as marketing arranged for. 


The pure food congress when it meets next 
week might well take up, as a side issue, the 
questian of short weight and measure. 
Some of the promiment canning concerns 
have been guilty of the contemptible prac- 
tice of sending ‘out finished goods, each 
package being short 10 to 20 per cent. This 
is a fraud on the consumer who does not 
get what he pays for. It is a fraud on the 
grower, who would be able to sell more 
produce if honest methods were followed. 
Chicago officials have taken up the matter 
and intend to prosecute the culprits. 














Any thoughtful effort made by so re- 
sponsible an agency as the national league 
of commission merchants to aid the depart- 
ment of agriculture in securing and dissem- 
inating crop statistics is to be commended. 
Hints along this line made by President 
Keily and noted in last week’s American 
Agriculturist relate chiefly to what he 
classes as the neglected or minor crops 
not covered by the government bureau. 
This is exactly the work so long carried on 
by American Agriculturist, whieh not 
alone covers in , its crop. reporting 
bureau @he cereals and other’. great 
staples, but the less prominent yet 
highly important special crops. The league 


through its study of our pages year by 
year will find comprehensive reports: rela- 
tive to the condition, volume and distribu- 
tion of all these minor crops, such as on- 


EDITORIAL 


ions, cranberries, cabbages, hay, castor 
beans, peppermint, broom corn, grapes, etc. 
It is needless to say that our reports during 
the season now approaching will be more 
comprehensive than ever before, in line 
with the intelligent specializing followed 
by so many farmers and gardeners. 





Three-quarters of all the farm produce 
exported from the United States goes to the 
United Kingdom, Germany and _ France. 
Those three countries took an average of 
442 out of 664 millions of dollars’ worth of 
agricultural products exported annually 
during the past five years. A compilation 
just issued by the department of agricul- 
ture emphasizes the fact that 88 per cent of 
all our produce exported goes to Europe, 
and of the remaining 12 per cent, more than 
half goes to Canada. The Asiatic trade, 
over which there is now so much hue and 
cry, amounted to only 1 per cent of our 
total farm exports. Later figures indicate 
that exports from the Philippines and Cuba 
are increasing far more rapidly than im- 
ports into those islands, simply because 
those tropical countries are vast producers 
of farm products, and minute consumers 
of our manufactures or food products. Even 
when American goods went into Cuba and 
Porto Rico duty free, under reciprocity, 
those islands increased their sales to this 
country 2% times as much as United States 
exports to Cuba and Porto Rico were in- 
creased, They sold us over three times as 
much as we sold them. Under reciprocity 
in 1892-3-4, Porto Rico increased its con- 
sumption of American foods by only $400,- 
000. Only $150,000 of this increase was in 
breadstuffs, showing how absurd it is to 
expect “a market for northwestern wheat’”’ 
in Porto Rico. The production at home in 
the northwest of sugar from beets to take 
the place of imported sweets its 5,000,000 
consume, would put at least $6,000,000 year- 
ly into the farmers’ pockets for the 1,500,000 
tons of beets, and would keep at home as 
much more money, or some $12,000,000 a 
year. American Agriculturist believes 
that such home production will be far bet- 
ter for domestic agriculture and for the 
whole country than to foster tropical trusts 
whose coolie labor would compete with our 
western farmers. Congress seems to now 
favor this policy, and since the farmers 
have demanded it so unitedly, the adminis- 
tration wisely announces a disposition to 
accede to their demands. 





When American Agriculturist announced 
that it would divide $50 among the five best 
kept accounts of the Cost of Growing Corn 
it involved itself in a very difficult piece of 
work. More than 200 well-kept accounts 
were received, and the task of deciding upon 
the five best in this list has been a very 
difficult one. Almost without exception all 
accounts returned were in such shape as to 
be available for use in our investigation 
into the cost of growing corn, and a very 
large proportion of them were almost per- 
fect. In this contest, prizes’ were to be 
awarded for the best kept accounts without 
regard to the size of the field cultivated or 
the results of the crop. It is safe to say 
that it would be difficult to find anywhere 
50 business corporations or manufacturing 
concerns whose books would be more per- 
fectly kept than were a like number of the 
eorn circulars. In awarding the prizes, 
American Agriculturist regrets that it is 
not able to give a prize to at least 50 of the 
contestants instead of five. The first prize 
for the best kept account goes to J. 
R. Fulkerson, Jerseyville, Ill, whose 
record covers 41 acres and was a model 
account in every respect. The second 
goes to T. B. Kepler, Toledo, Ia, whose 
record covers 20 acres. The third to 
John F. Sternberg, Utica, Neb, whose record 
covers 36 acres. The fourth to John Shaw- 
ver, Bellefontaine, O, whose record covers 
6 acres. The fifth to C. L. Page, West Mc- 
Henry, Ill, whose record covers 14 acres. 
While we congratulate these winners upon 





their success, it must go on record with the 
statement that they had many competitors, 
and that their margin of victory was very 


small. We believe, however, that the bene- 
fit to all contestants resulting from an ac- 
curate knowledge of just what it costs to 
grow their crop will well reward each and 
every one for the care bestowed upon their 
record. At an early date, American Agri- 
culturist will begin the publication of this 
very interesting and valuable series of ar- 
ticles on the cost of growing corn. 


Sonam neeneeeennnnae 


Tobacco buyers in certain sections are 


trying to take advantage of the 
farmers by not paying the price pre- 
viousty agreed for the crop when 


delivered at this season. Even where the 
trade was made on the basis of the buyer 
standing all the risk, he too often tries to 
“dock” the farmer for alleged imperfections 
in quality. Similar efforts to take advan- 
tage of the farmers are practiced by buyers 
of other crops. Now farmers should not 
submit to this thing. If they would organ- 
ize to carry a test case into the courts, 
in nine cases out of ten they would win, and 
thus would prevent further similar attempts 
at imposition. It is only because the buyers 
and speculators find that they can impose 
upon the farmers in this and other ways 
that they do it. It is an old form of swin- 
dle that ought to be stopped and that must 
be prevented. 
ee 

Not here entering into the merits of the 
10c oleo tax, this fact is patent to every- 
one: All interested in legitimate dairy 
products exclusively should agree upon 
some uniform campaign against the oleo 
fraud. Dairymen are appealing to the pub- 
lic for support, yet they themselves are 
divided. The west favors the 10c tax, while 
many in the east fail to indorse it or are 
openly antagonistic. The national dairy 
union goes to Washington to fight for pure 
food with only a part of the dairymen of 
the country at its back. Success is hoped 
for, but the division referred to gives 
strength to the opposition. Is it impossible 
to propose legislation which will recetve 
the unqualified support of all interested in 
pure butter and cheese? 





Over $10,000 worth of advertising has been 
refused admittance into our columns during 
the past year. This is because we will al- 
low only the announcements of reliable 
parties to appear in the advertisements in 
American Agriculturist. At this season 
particularly, the advertisements are of re- 
markable interest and value, and our read- 
ers will do well to scan them closely and 
patronize our advertisers liberally. Es- 
pecially do we urge promptness in sending 
for catalogs of seeds, plants, etc, and in or- 
dering goods from the same. The available 
stock of farm, garden and flower seeds is 
decidedly short and the forehanded are 
placing their orders early so as not to be 
disappointed. 





Fruit growers in California furnish an 
object lesson of what can be done through 
true co-operation. At the recent meeting of 
the California fruit growers’ association the 
fact was developed that prospects are fa- 
vorable for bringing into the association 75 
per cent of all interested in the production 
of dried fruits. After the first of April the 
work will be under full swing, and plans 
perfected for handling the coming crop. It 
is worthy of note that a resolution was 
adopted against the pending reciprocity 
treaties now before congress as “inimical 
to the best interests of California’s great 
horticultural industry.” 





The American Agriculturist year book 
and almanac for 1900 is being turned out as 
rapidly as possible. All orders are careful- 
ly preserved and the books will be forwarded 
just as fast as they can be produced. Don’t 
be uneasy if your order is not yet filled—the 
book will be mailed you in due course. 












Fine Poultry on Exhibition. 





{From Page 175.] 

yards, George H. Burgott, George H. Mor- 
ris, James Forsythe, A. D. Arnold, H. M. 
Lamon, Mosher Bros, John Zeigler, W. A. 
Bayles & Son, H,. W. Smith, A. S. Stillman. 
Minorcas, Arthur Trethaway, Santee & An- 
druss, James N. O’Neil, George H. Northrup 
and Yelton Bros. In the Polish varieties 
the great majority of the prizes were taken 
by McNeil & Oke, there being but little 
competition. C. Krischler took one first 
prize and a number of smaller ones. In 
Hamburgs, McNeil & Oke were heavy prize 
winners, as was also H. L. Bayler. Watson 
Westfall, Harry Hales and George B. 
Inches took the majority of the Dorking 
premiums. 

Water fowls—In ducks A. J. Hallock, 
Clarence W. King, R. D. Button, R. B. & C. 
H. Dayton, M, B. Megargee, A. Young, D. 
A. Mount, Robert Warmek were the prize 
winners. Geese—Clarence W. King, D. A. 
Mount, George D. Tilley were the 
winners. In turkeys, S. E. Sturtevant & 
Co, George Wolf, Fisher’s island farms, 
A. J. Kreuter, H. J. Rosenburg took the 
leading premiums. There were two exhibits 
of dressed poultry. There was a splendid 
exhibit of hens’ and ducks’ eggs and the 
premiums were awarded as follows: Best 
12 hens’ eggs, white, H. C. Yale; best 10 
hens’ eggs, brown, G. H. Tuthill; best 12 
hens’ eggs, any color, G. H. Tuthill; best 
12 ducks’ eggs, G. H. Tuthill. Best display 
of eggs by any exhibitor, showing not less 
than 10 varieties, W. C. House. 

In the annex there was a splendid show- 
ing of incubators, brooders, poultry supplies 
of all kinds. The chief exhibits of brood- 
ers and incubators were made by the Prairie 
State Incubator and Brooder Co, Pineland 
Co, the Star Co, the Cyphers Co, the Des 
Moines Co and the E. W. Andrews Co. Bone 
cutters were shown by F. W. Mann & Co, 
Wilson Bros and E. C. Stearns & Co. In 
general poultry supplies the following 
firms had very complete exhibits: Excelsior 
Wire and Poultry Supply Co, Smith & Ro- 
maine, American Cereal Co, the H O Co, 
the Jorden Milling Co, the Bennett & Millett 
Co, Kelso Mfg Co, F. W. Sefton Mfg Co, 
George H. Lee, Puritan poultry farm and 
J. H. Stack. 





Place for Early Chickens and Ducks. 





In a barn or stable loft one can fit up a 
warm and sunny room for early chicks, as 
shown in the cut. Low windows are put 
in under the eaves, and light studding is 





CHICKEN ROOM UNDER EAVES. 


set up as suggested, being nailed to the 
rafters for the roof of the chicken room. 
Simply lay boards in place for the top, and 
fill in the space above with hay. Board up 
in front, leaving openings for doorg Cover 
the floor with chaff, and put the hens and 
their chicks in here during February and 
March, and April, too, in the case of some 
states. The broods will do much better 
here than on the cold, wet ground. 





For a New Breed—I think one prize 
should be on a new breed of fowls, not en- 
tered in any standard of excellence.—[Rich- 
ard Bramer, Pennsylvania. 





Prize for Incubator Men—A $5 cash prize 
has been offered by the Frank B. White Co 
of Chicago for the best article written by 
an incubator user on the subject of buy- 
ing an incubator. The company apparently 
wishes to find out how incubator adver- 


tising impresB8es the average poultry keeper, 
what features in an advertisement appeal 
most strongly and what reason induced 
the buyer to secure the incubator which he 
uses. Articles are limited from 200 to 300 
words and must be sent to the company be- 
fore Feb 25. 


Rhode Island Poultry Course—The pop- 
ularity of systematic teaching in poul- 
try culture is shown by the _ success 
of the R I poultry school at Kingston, 
which recently opened its annual six weeks’ 
course. A large number of applications 
were received from beyond the boundaries 
of Rhode Island. The list of applicants in- 
cludes the names of residents in Ct, Mass, 
Maine, N H, N Y, N J, Pa, Ind, Ill, Ia, Neb 
ani England. An _ especially interesting 
elucational feature i8 the new exhibition 
hoiise containing fine samples of over 20 
different breeds of fowls. 








One RIDAN ITION 
POWwD ER 


Nothing on earth will make hens lay like R 
It will keep chickens strong and healthy 


will make your pullets lay early; is worth te 
weight in gold for molting hens and prevents 
diseases, It costs only one-tenth cent a day 
perhen. Largecans most economical to buy. 


MAK 


ENS Lay 


No matter what kind of foods you use, mix 
with it Sheridan’s Powder. It Bat increase 
your profit this winter when the price for 

gsishigh. Itassures perfect assimilation 
a the food elements needed to form eggs. 
Sold tes druggists, grocers and feed-dealers. 






May be obtainea in winter if you do as many 
successful poultrymen do, namely, mix daily 
with the mash food Sheridan’s Powder. Has 
been used and indorsed over thirty years. 
st-paid, M. K. Boyer’s book on 

F ree, Poultry Diseases and Treatment. 
If you can’t get the Powder send to us. One 
ack, 25 cents; ve. #1 ay two-lb. can, $1.20. 


ix cans, ex e best poultry paper 
gent free. . RS SOR HNSON & co., Bostow, aes. 





Anima Meat }} 


Makes hens lay. 
Makes chickens grow. 


| C 
i '*° Bowker 43 charam st. BOStON 


BOOK ABOUT iT FREE. 












= US $4,000 $2150 


We rat mt $4,000 on our new boo 
**How to Ma! Make Money with Poultry 
Incubators.” Is telisit all. Leadin; 1 
Peg men havc written special articles for it. 192 
H wt - D: 8x11 in. Illustrated. It’s as good as 
yphers incubator 
—and it’s the best. h any ot 
I : poe "16 P me Re free, Send 15 cts. 
Seve in stamps for $4.000 book No.51 . 
A darces nearest office. CYPHERS INCUBATOR co. 
Boston, Mass. Wayland, N. YW. Ohicago, Ill. 























The IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


hatches all the fertile eggs; i 
simple, durable and easily don : 
ated; 168 page catalogue contain- ff “<< 
ing information and testimonials; 
Sentfree. GEO. ERTELCO., QUINCY, iLL. 







THE POULTRY YARD 


FREE 


There is a little book that is making 
money for poultrymen everyday. We 
are going to send you one free. Send 
your address at once to 

Science Department, 
THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., 
1350 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





A MORNING MASH, 








encore (om ° 20TH GENTURY — 
| POULTRY BOOK 





preteens ithits them all, It’s tical ; can be adopted a 
ly in the poultry business, Tells about the coher ae 


Bellnble le and Brooders. Book sent for 1c to cover 
liable Incubator & Brooder Co., Box BI, “Quincy, wi 








HATCHING IN 10 DAYS 


ht and has all late improve- 
eats oy oy ee 
ets. 

















Imeubater and pay for it before 

Bilas it a trial. The firm who will not 

sell on trial ~~ no faith in their 
hines. We sell the celebrated P 


INCUBATOR Sh TRIAL. ae be e mare 


and Poultry Heine, Se. 

Columbia Incubator Co., 62 Adams St., Retneees City, Del. 
“The Premier Snowbeser, i by the Columbia 

Incubator Company, is the lnoubater which took =e 

Diploma of Honor and Silver Medal a 

great Nat. Export Exposition held at Philadelphia.” 














arm Raised Pou ltry 


Far —¥ are byes es! are a 


Tee FARM RAISED o=: Poultry 
Guide ex makebig 


1. and tells ——? 
money with a Werth $25. Sealy Ibe 


JOHN BAUSCHER JR., Box 72, Freeport, Ill 











©.°¢, TheBANTAM 
x oe in use. | ed hash 
45 to 50 chicks from 50 eggs 


OK os $ 5 30 DAYS’ Trial 


Before you pay acent. Hot Water or Hot Air 
Fous 4 cents for No. 18 Catalog of valuable information and 
testimonials. BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., Ohio. 
















gq, Great Hatches 


MOmTOR INCUBATO: nad 
success: fa eee 4 
a casi] 

y - Pie ‘On ty 


atalogue tells t all. Mailed for a stamp. 
= e Monitor Co., Box E Moodus, Conn. 








INCUBATORS and BROODERS. 


Incubators from $5 u 
Br coders from $3.80 up. 
Catalogue free. 


L. A. BANTA, Ligonier, Ind. 





INCU YBATOR Naten BE on 


trial. “4 mit = 
#.... eN ew C. 
” Von Culin. FREE. 





Feulepuennt 's &, 100. ddress 
Ave. M THe W.T. Facconer Mra. Co.» JAMESTOWN» N. Y. 





GLOBE INCUBATORS 


Best hot water pipe sys system. Will hatch 
am others fail. Our large 68 page cata- 
of Incubators, Brooders, gay Sup- 

es and Fancy Poultry free. Address 
ag C. SHOEMAKER, Freeport, Ills. 

















HATGH with the perfect, self- 
regulating, lowest 
priced first class hatcher—the 


EXCELSIOR Incubator 


Hatches the laegent per cent. of 
fertile eggs at the lowest cost. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Til. 







Mls. Catalog. 











3 i 10 F First __ Premiums 





E STATE 
iN cu HATO, Ge tarauteed to operate 
in any climate. d for catalogue. 


PRAIRIE STATE = ee CO. Homer City, Pa. 





tal of 600 itn 
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The Porto Rican Tariff. 





Free trade with Porto Rico was decreed 
by the administration two months ago, but 
the producers of sugar, tobacco, fruits, veg- 
etables, etc, have entered so bitter a pro- 
test at Washington that both the senate 
and house committees in charge of the mat- 
ter have decided to recommend that the 
existing Dingley tariff be applied to Porto 
Rico, except that all goods going into the 
island from the United States shall be ad- 
mitted at 25 per cent of said duties, and 
all merchandise coming from Porto Rico in- 
to the United States shall likewise pay 25 
per cent of existing duties. It is under- 
stood that the president and cabinet have 
assented to this change. It is far better 
for domestic producers than free trade, but 
is bad in principle and will be worse in ef- 
fect. 

A PREMIUM ON FRAUDS AND TRUSTS. 

The proposed measure offers a premium 
of 75 per cent upon smuggling into Porto 
Rico from other countries, especially Cuba. 
Such a glittering bonus would induce the 
most flagrant frauds in the customs, and 
the grossest imaginable corruption in Porto 
Rico custom houses. 

Again, the sugar refiners’ trust, tobacco 
trust and the tropical fruit trust can easily 
manipulate matters so that they alone 
would benefit from the proposed 75 per cent 
reduction in tariff. Thus neither Porto Ri- 
can producers nor domestic consumers 
would profit thereby, while domestic pro- 
ducers would be subjected to this tropical 
competition. 


FOURFOLD DISCRIMINATION AGAINST AMERICAN 
PRODUCTS. 

Again, the plan proposed unjustly dis- 
criminates against American exports. to 
Porto Rico. Three-fourths of the island's 
exports consist of coffee, which is already 
admitted free to this market, leaving only 
$4,000,000 of Porto Rico’s exports that are 
dutiable. The Dingley tariff averages 50 per 
cent of the value of dutiable imports, and 
one-fourth of this would be 12% per cent. 
Now 12% per cent duties on Porto Rico’s 
$4,000,000 worth of dutiable exports would 
be $500,000. This is an average of only 3% 
per cent on Porto Rico’s total exports of 
some $16,000,000. 

But probably everything the United 
States exports to Porto Rico would have 
to pay one-fourth of the Dingley rates, or 
an average of 12% per cent ad valorem. In 
other words, American dairy produce, 
American breadstuffs, meats, etc, as well 
as manufactures, have got to pay on the 
average four times as much tar to get into 
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SECTION OF MADISON 


Porto Rico, as Porto Rican produce pays to get 
into the United States market. 

This is an unjust discrimination that 
American producers will not submit to for 
an instant. The more so, when they rea- 
lize that it is done for the benefit of the 
sugar refiners’ trust, the tobacco trust, and 
the tropical fruit trust, instead of being 
designed to foster the tropical market for 
domestic produce and merchandise. 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE. 


All these difficulties would be at once 
wiped out by providing that all merchandise 
from Porto Rico imported into the United 
States should pay same duties as from oth- 
er countries, but admitting United States 
exports into Porto Rico at only 25 per cent. 
As coffee constitutes three-fourths of Porto 
Rican exports and is admitted free, the full 
rates of duty would thus apply only to one- 
quarter of Porto Rico’s exports. As prac- 
tically all of Porto Rico’s products would 
then be shipped to the United States, the 
average duty collected on _ their total 
amount would be only i2% per cent ad 
valorem. 

This is exactly what U S merchandise 
would have to pay to get into Porto Rico. 
Free coffee and full Dingley rates on other 
produce from Porto Rico are thus exactly 





PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY 


SQUARE GARDEN POULTRY SHOW---See Page 175 


the same as 25 per cent of Dingley rates on 
U S merchandise shipped to the island. 
PROFITABLE TO THE ISLAND. 

Even after paying full duties on sugar 
and tobacco exported ‘to United States, 
Porto Rican planters “would make much 
larger profits than our American farmers. 
Not only that, but every dollar of revenue 
derived from these duties would be devot- 
ed to the government and regeneration of 
Porto Rico, This policy would also avoid 
au dangerous precedent. 

ITS CONSTITUTIONALITY. 

Opinions differ widely as to whether con- 
gress has the power to impose taxation 
without representation upon either Porto 
Ricans, Hawaiians or Filipinos, or place any 
restrictions upon free trade between them 
and the United States. The administration 
maintains that it possesses such power; the 
mircrity deny it. The United States su- 
preme court can alone decide it. 

Should the court decide against this pol- 
icy, then the only way to prevent free trade 
and free citizenship with the Filipinos 
would be to treat the Philippines as Cuba 
is being treated—ultimate independence. 


I have read your paper for two months 
and find it SO valuable that I cannot do 
without it.—[Charles Peterson, New Jersey. 
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SENT ON TRIAL 


“earth. 


Mention this paper. 


RIZING HARROW, (LOD CRUSHER AND LEVELER 


crushes, cuts, lifts, pulverizes,- turns, aerates and levels all soils, for 
all purposes under all conditions. 
steel and wrought tron, they are indestructible. 
the cheapest and best riding harrows and pulverizers on 
Various sizes, for various uses, 3 to 13% feet. 


= mail catalogue and booklet, ‘‘An Ideal Harrow,’’ free. 


TO BE RETURNED AT MY EXPENSE IF NOT ENTIRELY SATISFACTORY. 
New York, Chicago, Columbus, Louisville, Minneapolis, Kafisas City, San Francisco, &c. 


Address DUANE H. NASH, Sole Mfr., Millington, N. J. 


Made entirely of cast 
They are 


We 


I deliver free on board at 


or Chicago, ill. 








The ‘‘PLANET JR.” No. 4 Combined Seeder and Wheel Hoe meets all requirements. 


drills or drops in hills at any distance. Opens the drills, sows, covers, rolls and marks the next row at one opera- 


IN THE NICK OF TIME. 


For best results seed must be planted at one time—all in one day, or before conditions change. 
This means even germination, all plants of the same size—a positive advantage in cultivation. 


Sows in 


tion. By slight and quick change it becomes a hoe, cultivator, rake or plow, throwing dirt to or from rows. It isn’t 





a toy or plaything, but a strong, well made, durable tool of 
The “Prawey katt fi Wheel Hoes, Horse Hoes, Pivot Wheel Cultivators, Qeehers Cy 


ne comprises addition, 


reat efficiency and long life. 


tivators, Celery Hillers, Markers, Levelers, Potato Diggers, Sugar Beet Seeders and Cultivators, etc, 


plement is equipped with a variety of attachments, making them suited to 
“PeANET JR.” catalogue, 350,000 of which are now ready for distribution, is in poirt of ante, iad me 


The new 1 


a number of uses. 


imilar work ever published. It covers every variety of special and gene 
lication. 


and utility the superior of an 
ing. foun in illustration p+) text. Ibs full of points ot profit, We mail it free 


on app 


Ss. lL. ALLEN & CO. Box 1107-E, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








State Master Norris’s Address 





TO THE NEW YORK STATE GRANGE THIS WEEK. 


I take pleasure in congratulating the or- 
der on the continued prosperity and ‘sue- 
cess of the grange, and of: the confidence 
and fraternal spirit manifested in its*-mem- 
bership. The grange is in better condition 
and is doing better work for the order and 
the farming community than ever before. 

It is with pleasure that I note the ap- 
pointment of legislative committees in the 
Pomona and subordinate granges. A Po- 
mona should foster and lay out work for 
subordinates, in planning important and 
imperative questions to be discussed for 
the benefit of the order, A Pomona grange 
in order to be successful must be able to 
draw a large majority of interested co- 
workers from all the subordinate granges 
of its county. 

Our experience goes to show that the ur- 
gent demand for grange extension is by a 
system of thoroughly equipped deputies who 
have the interest of the order so firmly 
implanted in their minds, that they can and 
will make some personal sacrifice to or- 
ganize granges. Deputies should be well 
paid, and in return Patrons’ should de- 
mand fair and honest work. During the 
year past the extension of the order has 
exceeded even our most sanguine expecta- 
tions. Dutchess has added to its roll eight 
new granges and cheering news comes 
from Greene, Ulster, Orange and Suffolk. 
To stimulate and bring to a higher state 
of perfection degree work, a small prize 
should be offered to the grange in each 
county that will show the greatest increase 
in membership and the highest degree of 
perfection in ritualistic work. 

Last year the grange was very active in 
legislative matters. The 5 per cent inter- 
est bill before the last legislature, also bi- 
ennial sessions were fought out on lines 
directed by the grange and only defeated 
by a small majority. The bill increasing 
school commissioners’ salary quietly went 
to sleep in the committee. One of the dif- 
ficulties in promoting and maintaining 
laws, for the greatest good to the greatest 
number of people, is the large co-operate 
or industrial interest that brings question- 
able methods to bear to defeat the will of 
the people. More money has been judi- 
ciously expended during the past year in 
the erection of commodious halls, equipped 
with all the modern improvements, than 
in any previous year. Large grange libra- 
ries and reading rooms are in connection 
with these buildings, which add to the 
pleasure, comfort and intelligence of its 
members. We would recommend that all 
granges should have commodious grange 
homes of their own as soon as possible. 

Taxation is one of the most difficult func- 
tions of good government. It would seem 
feasible that all propert# that is protected 
by law should pay its just proportion of 
taxes. We demand a law that will dis- 
tribute equally the burdens. The people 
must insist upon their rights, and be in- 
dustrious in the protection of their in- 
terests. The main trouble is to enact a 
law that will reach all classes of property 
and be honestly enforced. It is an undis- 
puted fact that money invested in stocks 
and other securities pays but a small (if 
any tax), while many farms would not sell 
for their assessed valuation to-day in our 
state. We should be earnest in our de- 
mands for equal taxation, having~ full 
knowledge that it is founded upon justice 
and must win. 

Never in the history of this nation has 
there sprung into existence in such a sur- 
prisingly short space of time such a com- 
bination of wealth in the form of trusts 
as during the past year. This ‘is one of the 
most important questions that is now con- 
fronting the American people. The suc- 
cess of our republic has been in individual 
enterprise and ownership, and an equal 
chance in the race of life. We would not 
wish to be understood to be the enemy of 
capital; we believe in an open field and fair 
play. A concentration of wealth that cre- 
ates a monopoly is a menace to the liber- 
ties of the people, and dangerous to the best 
interests of our form of government. The 
people are just beginning to arouse them- 
selves to a serious attempt to solve it. Pub- 
lic opinion and sentiment are _ shaping 
themselves, and the time is not far distant 
when the people will be heard in no un- 
certain tone on this question. 

There is a growing demand for a higher 








NEW YORK STATE GRANGE 


education :antong. farmers, and nod départ- 
ment of-industry has been more directly 
affected by education than agriculture. The 
times are calling for young men who have 
a scientific agricultural education, and they 
will have open doors to a lucrative and 
interesting employment, soon to be found 
in our foreign possessions. Agricultural col- 
leges are doing much for a higher educa- 
tion of.the young men who are to be the 
progressive farmers of the future, and the 
grange and farmers’. institute and experi- 
ment stations are giving the practical dem- 
onstration as brought tothefront by the ag- 
ricultural colleges. As a people we are be- 
ginning to fully realize that agriculture 
is an intellectual as well as a manual pur- 
suit, and in proportion as farmers become 
educated, they will stand up for _ their 
rights and defend their interest. A live 
grange will give to farmers this educa- 
tion and self-respect, im making them 
broader men, more honest, useful-and loyal 
citizens of the United States. In our com- 
mon schools, the studies should be broader 
and qualifications of teachers better. There 
should be a more systematic inspection ‘of 
them by commissioners elected for that pur- 
pose. 
NEW YORK. 

The annual report of the Wayne Co 
grange fire relief ass’n shows $4,617,614 in- 
surance of all kinds in effect Dec 31, 1899. 
The ass’n paid losses last year amounting 
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to $6400 on account of fire, lightning and 
stock. The following have been chosen 
directors for three years: Platt K. Shaw of 
Newark, Edwin W. Danford of Sodus, Wil- 
liam H, Osborne of Clyde, H. E. Stanford 
of Ontario, Chester F. Sweezey of Marion 
and Stephen L. Sherman of Huron. B. J. 
Woodhull of Williamson was elected to fill 
the one-year vacancy. At the meeting of 
the board of directors, Rowland Robinson 
of Sodus was elected president, Albert Yeo- 
mans of Walworth treasurer and Dr An- 
drew F. Sheldon’ of Lyons secretary. 


Pattersonville is renewing its vigor and 
youth by holding meetings at the homes 
of its members. The new plan is meet- 
ing with good success. 

South Richland at its last regular meet- 
ing was presided over by J. C. Van Epps 
and with all officers present. The meeting 
was interesting and profitable, as questions 
of much importance to the order were set- 
tled. Several proposals for membership 
‘were received and others acted upon. Sev- 
eral Patrons spoke iin a pleasing and in- 
structive way to the 103 present. The an- 
nual oyster supper was served. Degrees 
will be conferred at next meeting. 

Rome’s officers are: Master, Fred Rick- 
myer; lecturer, Mrs C. S, Rickmyer; sec- 
retary, James Parsons, 

Wright Settlement of Floyd is officered 
as follows: Master, M. L. Colburn; lec- 
turer, Mrs G. W. Jones; secretary, Arthur 
Colburn. 
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MSCORMICK MACHINES: are built in the: yori 
world manufacturing harvesting machines and binder twine. 
M¢CORMICK holds the worlds record 2} tand sold last 
season. This enormous output has been creat 


MSCORMICK MACHINES ARE SO EASY TO HANDLE 


™ YOUR BOY 


CAN OPERATE THEM SUCCESSFULLY IN THE FIELD. 


RIGHT HAND 
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With a FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. 9 CORDS by ONE MAN is 
10 hours, Send for FREE illus. catalogue showing latest improve: 


ments and testimon thousands, First order secures 


jials from agency, 
Folding Sawing Mach.Co. 55 N. Jefferson St. K 23, Chicago. 


b6466486 


MKRAUSERS’ LIQUID BTR 

UID EXTRACT OF 5 
Made from hickory wood. +; lth meee. 
sweeter, and surer than the old way.’ Send for 
circular, E, KRAUSER & BRO., Mutton, Pa. 





















GENTLEMAN'S COUNTRY SEAT OR FARM 


FOR SALE On line of Pennsylvania R. R., near New 

» Brunswick, N. J., 85 acres. Finely situ- 
ated; very healthy; will sell ata bargain, on easy terms 
te prompt purchager. For particulars address W. 
H. C. HIGGINS, CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 





R SALE-—A well improved farm within 3 miles of 
Demopolis, Ala. Address Joe Nisbet, Demovolis, Ala. 


First size 444 cts.; 3 to 4 ft. 344 cts.; 
PEACH TREE 2 to 3 ft. 2i¢cts. each. all 1 year 
from bud, healthy and thrifty; no 
scale. Official certificate with each shipment. Sample by 
express if wanted. Shipany time. Trees kept dormant 


until May 10th. R. S. JOHNSTON, Box 3, Stockley, Del. 








ED POTATOES. Best pure stock, leading éarly 
ra late varieties, -chea Na Tlustrated. catalogue 


free. A. G. ALDRIDGE, Fishers, N. Y. 
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NEW YORK. 


Paris, Oneida Co, Feb 6—Farmers are 


busy filling ice houses, ice having attained 
a thickness of from 10 to 12 in. Owing to 
the forest fire in town last fall, large num- 
bers of logs are being hauled to the saw- 
inill and the lumber delivered at Utica. But- 
ter and eggs are still high. Farmers are 
contracting with the canning factory for 
their crops. Corn is a little higher than last 
year. 


Farmers’ Congress—The New York state 


farmers’ congress will meet in Albany for 
three days beginning Feb 22. A splendid 
array of speakers has been secured, includ- 
ing Lieut-Gov Woodruff, Prof W. H. Jor- 
dan of the exper sta at Geneva, James 
Wood of Mt Kisco, G. M. Tucker, F. 8S. 
Peer of Mt Morris, L. A. Van Alstyne of 
Kinderhook, T. D. Willard of Geneva, Hon 
George L, Flanders, deputy commissioner 
of agri, and Hon D. R,. Witter. No question 
of a partisan nature will be recognized by 
the chair. 


Report on Tuberculosis—The special as- 
sembly investigation committee on tuber- 
culosis has recommended a bill abolishing 
the present tuberculosis committee and put- 
ting the work of protecting the herds of 
the state in the hands of the commissioner 
of agri, the commissioner to appoint a 
farmer well acquainted with the value of 
cattle to be state appraiser of condemned 
cattle. No cattle shall be examined and 
condemned under this act after the money 
appropriated for the indemnifying of own- 
ers of such cattle shall have been exhaust- 
ed, until another appropriation shall have 
been made. The evidence taken by the 
committee would indicate that very rarely, 
if ever, does a person contract tuberculosis 
from the meat or milk of animals. 


A Good Institute was held at Suffern, 
Rockland Co, Jan 29-30. It was well at- 
tended. The weather was clear and cold. 
The lectures were well received and very 
instructive. 

Mentz, Cayuga Co, Feb 5—The winter 
thus far has been very mild with but lit- 
tle snow. The ground has been frozen 
nearly all the time and roads have been 
in good condition. But little ice has been 
secured. Farmers have plenty of fodder 
and stock is wintering well. Hay is sell- 
ing at $10 to 12 per ton, potatoes 40 to 45c 
per bu, butter 22 to 25c per Ib, eggs 22c 
per doz. Farmers are cutting their sum- 
mer supply of wood. 

Maryland, Otsego Co, Feb 6—So far this 
season there has been shipped from this 
town about 60,000 bu of potatoes, for which 
the farmers have received over $21,200 in 
cash, 


Bethany, Genesee Co, Feb 7—This has 


been a fine winter for farmers. Roads 
most of the time have been in good con- 
dition, Many farmers sold their apples in 
the fall. Those stored are being put out 
at about $2.30 per bbl; they have kept much 
better than was expected. A great many 
cabbages were grown in this vicinity; some 
sold in the fall at $10, while others are 
selling now at $20. A heavy snow recently 
filled up swamps and springs. Real estate 
is in better demand, 


Constable, Franklin Co, Feb 6—Most peo- 


ple are engaged in getting firewood. Very 
little snow up to this date. No market for 
potatoes in town just now. In adjoining 
towns 45 to 47c is being realized. Old maple 
sugar about gone. A few farmers say their 
hens are laying quite well, but many are 
not. Eggs are 20c per doz, butter 20 to 25c 
per Ib. 


Fulton, Oswego Co, Feb 5—The tax rate 


for this town is $1.43. Farmers have had 
a good season and most of them have done 
well. There will be a good any changes 
in town this spring. Cyrus Brown has sold 
his farm. The lower bridge at Fulton 
across the Oswego river has been con- 
demned. The Nestles food. company is 
ready for business and will pay $1.35 for 
Feb milk and 1.25 for March. No fermented 
food of any kind can be fed to cows. The 
new canning factory at Oswego is making 
contracts for tomatoes at’? per ton. 


Glenville, Schenectady Co, Feb 7—But 


little snow this winter. Stock is wintering 
well and selling at a fair price. Nearly all 





pressed hay and straw has been sold. hay 
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bringing from $13 to 14; loose hay by the 
load in Schenectady 15. per ton. Oats are 
being held for a higher price. - Buckwheat 
nearly all sold for 60c. Quite a number 
from this section are investing in building 
lots in Scotia and Bellevue and some are 
building houses to rent. Hired help is 
searce, nearly all of the young men work- 
ing in Schenectady. 


Ithaca, Not Utica—The farmers’ reading 
course bureau is at Ithaca, not Utica, as 
stated through-a compositor’s error in the 
issue of Jan 20.° Write for the circulars. 
The course is doing splendid work among 
the farmers. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Washington, Mercer Co, Feb 6—Farmers 


are busy cutting firewood for summer use. 
There has been but two inches of snow this 
winter, B. F. Hulse is paying 28c per lb for 
butter fat. Pork $5.50 per 100 lbs d w, hay 
$17 per ton, butter 28c per lb, eggs 24c per 
doz. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Lander, Warren Co, Feb 4—A mild winter 


thus far has been favorable for dairying 
and the local market is good, High prices 
for all kinds of lumber have caused the lum- 
bermen to look sharp for timber, and many 
quite small lots have exchanged hands for 
prices higher than were ever known before. 
The outlook now is that very little will be 
left for future use. Dairy butter delivered 
to consumers brings 27 to 28c per Ib, hay at 
barn $8 to 9 per ton, dressed pork 6 per 100, 
potatoes 40c per bu. Apples are getting 
scarce because of rotting in cellars. 


Westfall, Pike Co, Feb 6—Not much snow 


has fallen so far, although the ground has 
a light covering at the present time. The 
ice went out of the Delaware at this place 
during a recent freshet. The price of eggs 
is falling and potatoes remain low. Corn 
seemed inclined to mold in the shock last 
fall. 

Lancaster Co tobacco growers will meet 
at Lancaster, Feb 12. W. U. Hensel will 
«i cuss the problem, Should tobacco b2 
brought into this country free of duty from 
our new possessions? A number of well- 
known growers have also been especially 
invited to speak on this subject. It is gen- 
erally claimed that Pa growers, almost to 
aman, are against the free importation of 
colonial leaf free of duty. 


Pennsylvania Agriculture—The forth- 


coming annual report of the Pa sec’y of 
agri treats of the work of the several divi- 
sions which constitute the dept of agri, of 
the beauties of farm life and the wealth of 
the farmers of the state. In the farmers’ 
institutes 120 lecturers have been employed 
and Sec’y John Hamilton considers that the 
appropriation for the institute work cotld 
be profitably increased from $12,500 to 25,000 
annually. The dept is trying to unify the 
efforts and establish closer relations with 
the state agricultural society, board of agri, 
horticultural ass’n, poultry ass’n, dairy- 
men’s union, breeders’ ass’n, grange, farm- 
ers’ alliance, county agri societies and oth- 
er farmers’ organizations and promises im- 
partial, cordial and effective support to all 
of them. The dairy union is urged to es- 
tablish boards of trade or clearing houses 
for grading and selling butter and cheese. 
A lot of figures are given to show how the 
state could make money by buying .timber 
land which does not yield income enough 
to pay the taxes on it. The secretary 
speaks of the need of a law to prevent the 
adulteration of cattle feeds, and suggests 
that a tax be laid upon the importers and 
manufacturers as with commercial fertil- 
izers. Hope is expressed that the legisla- 
ture will make an appropriation for a mu- 
seum in which to show the productions, in- 
dustries, etc, of the state. The advantages 
of an agricultural life in Pa are strikingly 
shown and the average income and ex- 
penses of Pa farmers, which will be pub- 
lished later in our columns. 


State College, Center Co, Feb 5—During 


the greater part of Jan the weather was 
typical of April, but for the last few days 
it has been characterized by cold, piercing 
winds with the thermometer registering 10 
below at night, the coldest weather of the 
season. Not over two inches of snow has 
fallen at one time, and this much on only 
two occasions. The present wave finds the 
wheat protected by scarcely an eighth of 
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an inch of snow. Prof Géorge C. Watson 
and Assistant Prof H Haywood attended 
the first annual meeting of the Pa live stock 
breeders’ ass’n held at Pittsburg, Jan 25 and 
26. The latter made the opening address, 


MARYLAND. 


Montgomery Co—Though wheat was 
somewhat injured by two weeks of very 
cold weather, without a covering of snow, 
its appearance is rather above the usual 
condition at this time. The weather has 
been very favorable for farm work and 
plowing is well advanced. An abundant ice 
supply of fine quality has been harvested. 


For Good Roads—The commissioners of 


Frederick and Allegany counties have join- 
ed in a pétition to the general assembly for 
an appropriation to build a one-mile model 
road in each county as an example for gen- 
eral road construction. Representatives of 
the different counties are to meet in An- 
napolis Feb 14 in the interest of the move- 
ment. 


Considered Proposed Bills—The board of 


trustees of the agri college met recently and 
considered several bills which have been pre- 
pared for submission tothe legislature. These 
bills relate to improvements at the college, 
and provide for the appointment of a state 
dairy commission. The duty of the sug- 
gested commission is to inspect dairies, ex- 
amine dairy products, and to see that all 
the laws-affecting these interests are com- 
plied with. The provisions of the bill cover 
such matters as the cleanliness of dairies, 
healthfulness of cows, prevention of adul- 
teration, etc. 


Norrisville, Harford Co—This is just on 
the border of Md and Pa and here along 
Mason and Dixon’s line is a splendid sec- 
tion of farming land. The main crops are 
corn, oats, wheat, hay, potatoes and ap- 
ples. Owing to the influence of our farm- 
ers’ club, there has been a marked im- 
provement all along the line. Our most 
progressive farmers mix their own fertil- 
izers, carefully save the stable manure, 
feed more and better cows, study the, re- 
lative values of feeds, and to some extent 
grow the clovers to supply the costly ele- 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


Perfected Incubators and Brooders— 
During the past few years nothing in the 
way of improved methods for the farmer 
has more thoroughly demonstrated its 
practicability, economy and time-saving 
qualities than the incubator and brooder, 
which has resulted in large or greatly in- 
creased profits from poultry. Before the ad- 
vent of these machines in general use, poul- 
try, not only on the farm, but in the hen 
yard everywhere, was indulged merely for 
the benefit of the immediate family and oc- 
casionally a trade at the grocer’s for some 
small household necessity. The readiness 
with which these trades were made indi- 
cated then what a demand there -was for 
the fowl and its product. As the popula- 
tion increased the particular value of the 
fowl became more apparent, even growing 
faster in proportion than the increase of 
population, so that now both eggs and 
poultry are bringing better prices than ever 
before, and yet the demand is never satis- 
fied and the market never overstocked. 
This condition made it necessary to find 
something to assist the old hen in her ef- 
forts, and led to bringing into more general 
use the incubator and _  brooder. These 
machines while very crude at first have 
now been brought to an almost perfect 
state, even distancing the old hen at her 
own business. This is especially true of the 
Victor incubators and brooders made by 
the George Frtel Co, Quincy, Ill, who are 
furnishing machines, every one of which is 
guaranteed to do the work or they pay you 
back your money. The following letter to us 
from Mrs Lizzie Cochran, of Kennett 
Square, Pa, who writes: “I have an incu- 
bator which I bought through an advertise- 
ment in your paper of George Ertel Co, 
200 egg capacity. Just elegant. One hun- 
dred and ninety little chicks out of the 200 
the first time,’’ shows what these machines 
will dc and how they are appreciated. For 
further information we refer you to the 
George Ertel Co, Quincy, Ill, who will send 
you on application one of their 168-page, 
nicely illustrated and descriptive catalogs 
of their machines, telling how to start into 
the business, care of poultry and how to 
make it a success. 








ment of fertility—nitrogen. I have grown 
75 bu of corn per acre by plowing under 
crimson clover sown in the cornfield the 
previous year. Our club is doing a good 
work, holding an exhibit of farm products 
every fall, an institute every winter and 
a farmers’ picnic every summer. Almost 
every section has a creamery and this is 
giving a great impetus to dairying. Our 
creamery paid $1.12 per 100 lbs for 4 per- 
cent milk last month, giving back two- 
thirds of the skimmed milk. Good cows 
are selling for $40 to 50 each. The pros- 
pects for profitable farming are brighter 
rad 7 they have been for several years. 
; ao 


Baltimore’s Milk of Low Standard— 


Prof G. W. Lehmann, analytical chemist 
for Baltimore, in a report submitted to 
Health Commissioner Jones, states that the 
city’s milk supply is becOming of a-lower 
standard yearly. During 1899 the two milk 
inspectors, under the supervision of Prof 
Lehmann, examined 34,18r lots of milk, ag- 
gregating 1,115,134 gals, and 1076 lots of milk, 
with a total of 5623 gals were destroyed. As 
Baltimore consumes between 15,000,000 and 
20,000,000 gals, it is evident that more than 
90 per cent escapes examinationy Prof Leh- 
mann further says: “So far as the quality 
of the average milk offered for sale is con- 
cerned, I am sorry to state that the condi- 
tions are getting worse every year.” He 
urges the advisability of raising the stand- 
ard of milk as prescribed by city ordinance 
from 12 per cent total solids and 3 per cent 
butter fats to 14 per cent total solids and 
4 per cent butter fat. James B. Council- 
man, sec’y of the milk producers’ ass’n, 
which appears to be on top in the war for 
control of Baltimore’s milk trade, has ex- 
pressed himself as in hearty accord with 
the chemist’s suggestions, and says that 
the producers in the ass’n would like to see 
the Babcock test substituted. He thinks 
that the result of the present war with the 
middlemen will be a higher grade milk for 
the city, as the producers can afford to use 
greater care in its production. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Baiting Hollow, Suffolk Co, Feb 5— 
Farmers are hauling the year’s supply of 
wood. Some are having quite a quantity of 
cordwood cut; price paid for cutting ranges 
from 65 to 75c per cord. From $2.50 to 3 per 
cord is paid for wood deliyered at railroad 
or. at Riverhead. Most farmers have or- 
dered their fertilizers for the coming sea- 
son. Much larger quantities will be used this 
year. Few potatoes remain in cellars in 
this vicinity, large quantities having been 
sold in the past two weeks at 60c per bu. 
Hay is about all pressed and first-class tim- 
othy brings 18 per ton. Rye straw is 13 per 
ton. Apples are scarce, not having kept 
weil and sell readily’ for 3 per bbl. Eggs 
are 16c per ‘doz. 

Farmingdale, Nassau Co, Feb 5—General 
farm work is at a standstill and cutting 
wood is the order of the day. The fire that 
went through last spring did so much dam- 
age to standing wood that it had to be cut 
off. Very few potatoes in farmers’ hands; 
none now being sold. The ice crop came in 
a hurry; some got houses filled, while others 
got them only half full. R. S. Mott, pro- 
prietor of the Standard creamery, was very 
successful in nearly filling his mammoth 
ice-house. He is receiving a large quantity 
of milk daily. Both feed and hay are scarce 
and high. Elbert Layton has gone into the 
poultry business on an extensive scale. 











Our Hop Growers’ Exchange. 
Decreasing Country Stocks of Hops. 


A larger proportion of the ’99 hop crop is 
still held by growers on the Pacific slope 
than in New York. Special investigation 
just made by American Agriculturist re- 
veals the fact that in occasional sections 
of Wash and Ore, about half the crop is 
still available for market, although this 
proportion by no means prevails univer- 
sally, some of our correspondents indicat- 
ing greatly reduced reserves. In the heavy 
hop sections of N Y, on the other hand, 
crops are worked down, often to a small 
point, and here and there quite exhausted. 
The demand at country shipping stations 
is moderate but not urgent. Buyers are 
relatively more independent in the far west 
than in the Empire state, where they re- 
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alize they must keep moving in order to 
secure needed supplies. 

Prices offered to farmers have not shown 
much change for some time and are natu- 
rally somewhat irregular; the season is so 
far advanced that buyers cull sharply, and 
while they will pay a good price for some- 
thing fancy, are not slow to discriminate 
against goods of inferior quality. Country 
prices in Pierce Co, Wash, have been large- 
ly at 5@8c p Ib, oceasionally as high as 12c. 
Correspondents in. King Co report an indif- 
ferent demand, with the country price 5@8c. 
A grower at Dundee, Yamhill Co, writes us 
plenty of hops on hand, demand slack, mar- 
ket as low as 4@6c. In the hop section of 
Mendocino Co, Cal, a long-continued dull- 
ness has been followed by a little more 
animation, considerable quantities of hops 
changing. hands at 6@8%4c, local delivery. 
In the heavy hop growing sections of N Y, 
including such counties as Otsego, Scho- 
harie, Montgomery and Oneida, prices to 
farmers are 5@9c as a rule, with selected 
lots 10@1lc. Some sales are being made in 
Madison Co at 8@10c; in Franklin Co 8@ 
10%c for choice and 4@7c for ordinary lots. 
Good hops are selling as high as 10c in On- 
tario. 

It is rather early to form an opinion as 
to the acreage for 1900, but our replies show 
that, as a rule, there will be no increase, 
and in some instances a falling off, with 
hop yards here and there plowed up, and 
complaint of unfair dealing on the part of 
buyers. A well-posted correspondent in 
King Co, Wash, says half the yards will 
be plowed up unless prices improve, and 
some of our Cal friends feel the same way. 





At New York, market rather quiet under 
ample supplies. The export business is 
small. Most of the desirable grades have 
been bought up and bids on remainder rare- 
ly exceed 8c. The Freeman’s Journal states 
that during the last fortnight about 1500 
bales have been purchased in Cooperstown, 
Otsego Co, at 5@9%c, the remaining stock 
being small. 

Quotations at New York city are as fol- 
lows: N Y state crop of 1899, ch 13@1l4c p 
Ib, prime 10@12%c, medium 8@9c, common 
5@7c, crop of ’98 5@8c, olds 3@5c. Pacific 
coast, crop of ’99, ch 12%@l4c, prime 10@ 
12%c, medium 8@9c, common 5@7c, crop of 
°98 5@8c, olds 2@6c. German, crop of ’99, to 
arrive 32@40c. 

A correspondent at -Blaine, Montgomery 
Co, N Y, says growers have been obliged 
to sell their hops at 3@3%c for ’98 and 6@7c 
for ’99. Several good hop yards will be 
plowed up this spring and more attention 
given to dairying. 

The hop growers of Lane Co, Ore, have 
agreed to pool their 1900 crop. 





The Milk Market. 
At New York, market. continues un- 


changed on the basis of 8c p qt exchange 
price, and $1 49 p can of 40 qts for sur- 
plus. At its regular monthly meeting, held 
Wednesday of last week, the milk exchange 
announced the following prices: At points 
subject to a 26c freight rate, 3c per qt; at 
other. points subject to 23c rate, 3c p 40-qt 
can is to be added, and at the 32c rate de- 
duct 6c p can from the price at points sub- 
ject to the 26c freight rate. 

A meeting of milk interests and producers 
from Rome to Randallsville, N Y, on the 
O & W RR was held at Oriskany Falls, 
Tuesday of last week. After free and full 
discussion of the question, ‘““‘What to do” 
and following the thoughts of Gov Roose- 
velt’s N Y commerce and canal commissions, 
a committee of one from each local ass’n 
was appointed to consider the matter in all 
its bearings, of what is needed and how 
best to do it. This committee was to make 
a report at a subsequent meeting. 

NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


It seems as though the F S M P A sales 
committee made a mistake in claiming re- | 
sults before they had the matter better in 
hand. It is a large undertaking and we 
should not be easily discouraged, nor 
should we feel that the membership fee 
has been wasted, for it is worth more than 
cost in its local effect and in fostering the 
fact that we have an object. to work for as | 
a body,*and can only expect results by an | 
organized effort. Nothing of value can be 
had without effort, time and labor. The 
thought and feeling is gaining ground all 
over the country that we cannot expect 
much from city influences unless working | 





| 


in combination and sympathy with the | & 
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country interest. The country must own 
and control the curing and shipping sta- 
tions, and work up the milk surplus as 
needed. Every creamery or cheese factory 
owned-by the farmers is educating them 
in theeway of doing their own business. 
Let us keep right on organizing, working, 
thinking and systematizing. It is worth 
working for.—[C. H. Curtis, Oneida Co, N Y. 


Additional Markets. 


At Buffalo, cattle in good demand Mon- 
day of this week when 125 cars came for- 
ward. Market generally steady, with ship- 
ping steers covering a range of $4 50@5 75, 
selected to fcy 6@6 25. Feeders in mod- 
erate favor at 3 75@4 40, and some inquiry 
for stock heifers at 3@3 50. Dry cows, bulls 
and butchers’ stuff generally in good de- 
mand and firm. Hog market a shade 
stronger Monday when 90 double decks 
came in. Medium to heavy droves 5 15, 
yorkers 5 10, selected pigs 5 20. Sheep mar- 
ket strong, Monday’s arrivals 80 cars. Good 
to choice mixed lots and wethers, including 
yearlings, 5 50@6 50, culls and common thin 
sheep 3 75@4 50, lambs 6 50@7 40, these be- 
ing the highest prices of the winter. Veal 
calves in good demand and firm at 6 50@9. 


CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, fresh 
eggs 25@28c p dz, chickens 12@15c p lb d w, 
turkeys 18c, potatoes 60@65c p bu, onions 
50@75c, cabbage 50@75c p dz, turnips 50c p 
bu, apples $2@3 50 p bbl. Corn 56c p bu, 
oats’ 36@38c, bran 21 p ton, cottonseed meal 
27, middlings 22, hay 18@20. Celery 1 25@ 
1 40 p dz bchs, popcorn 1@1 25 p bu, vinegar 
12@15c p gal, Hubbard squash 1%c p Ib, 
parsnips 75c p bu, beets 75c, carrots 60c, 
cranberries 6 50@7 50 p bbl, squabs 3 p dz. 

At Bridgeport, corn 41@44c p bu, oats 32 
@36c, bran $18@19 p ton, middlings 18@20, 
hay 16@19. Veal calves 10@12c p lb d w, 
hogs 5@6c, live chickens and fowls 9@10c p 
lb, turkeys 12@16c d w, ducks 12@14c d w. 
Potatoes 60@65c p bu, onions 50@65c, cab- 
bages 4@7 p 100, beans 2 25@2 40 p bu, ap- 
ples 1 50@3 p bbl, maple syrup 80c@1 p gal, 
lettuce 35@75c p dz bchs, celery 75c@1 25, 
carrots 35@50c p bu, parsnips 60@75c, winter 
squash 1@1 25 p 100 Ibs. 


VIRGINIA. 


Powhatan Co—Cold weather has put a 
stop to all farm work. Icehouses have been 
filled and the farmers are now reading the 
papers and watching the proceedings of the 
legislature. The passage of a fertilizer bill 

















is looked upon by some as a good thing, in . 


that it will afd to the resources of the dep’t 
of agri, while others think that the addi- 
tional tax thus placed upon the manufac- 


ECLIPSE Corn Planter 


And Fertilizer Distributer Combined. Wt. 150 Ibs. 














Will ppisct CORN, BEANS, PEAS and BEET 
SEED in Hills, Drills and Checks. It is the only planter 
that will distribute all fertilizers, Wet or Dry Hen 
Manure, Plaster, Ashes, Etc., with a ce ty, in 
different amounts, each side of seed. 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AGL TOOL C0., 


Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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We desire to secure a number of experienced cah- 
vassers for the “AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST” 
in the States of Ohio, West Virginia, Delaware, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania on SALARY and 
EXPENSES. Residents of the respective states 
preferred. When applying state experience. _ 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York, 
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turer -will have to be paid by the farmer, 
and hence do not approve, Every man, 
woman and child is, however, an earnest 
supporter of the good roads bill now pend- 
ing, and exerting every influence to have it 
become a law. 

KENTUCKY. 

Scott Co—The snow covers the ground 
and will probably protect the young grasses 
and wheat from the extremely cold weather. 
Pasture grass is exceedingly good and cat- 
tle will be in a much better condition when 
spring comes. Hogs are selling well and 
farmers are selling them all off; there will 
be but few left. Horses and mules are 
looking well. 


A 


Needs of New Jersey Agriculturists. 


Legislative matters of local importance 
to N J farmers were fully discussed at the 
winter meeting of the b’d of agri, a partial 
report of which appeared in our columns 
Jan 27. Forestry interests of the state were 
presented, from the farmer’s standpoint as 
a crop, by C. C. Vermeule and Prof John 
Cc. Smock of the geological survey. There is 
no merchantable lumber, but an abundant 
supply of ties, telegraph and _ telephone 
poles and fuel. Forest means all land de- 
voted to growing timber, including brush 
land. The cleared land equals the forest 
area and is less than 30 years ago. Pine 
and white cedar cover about 1,200,000 acres. 
The Palisade forests have the finest timber 
in the state and are as worthy of preser- 
vation as the cliffs they crown. 

Lantern slides were used by Prof J. B. 
Smith in his report as entomologist of the 
exper sta, to show the effect of treatment 
with crude oil, pure kerosene, kerosene 
emulsion and other insecticides upon San 
Jose scale. Also of the effect of helping 
the trees by increasing their vigor to fight 
their own battle with the scale. The trees 
at the worst time of the past year showed 
less infestation than at first, even though 
in the midst of scaly stock. If spraying is 
to follow pruning, a longer stwb must be 
left, as oil soaking in will kill to some dis- 
tance. The Knapsack sprayer was pictured 
as the white man’s burden. 

STATUS OF TUBERCULOSIS. 


The injustice of raising a hue and cry 
over tuberculosis as endangering the milk 
supply, placing all herds under suspicion 
and then cutting the appropriation in half 
so inspection asked for could not be given, 
was shown by Charles Howell, Cook, sec’y 
of the tuberculosis commission. The funds 
of the commission were exhausted in eight 
months. Small herds mostly had been ex- 
amined, defeating the first purpose of the 
law, which was to insure to consumers 
healthful milk by having commercial dairies 
regularly inspected. There were 200,000 
cows in the state; 1415 in 14 counties had 
been examined and 232 condemned at a cost 
of $5363.25 for animals destroyed and 946.12 
for inspection expenses. The rules of the 
dep’t of agri in farmers’ bulletin No 63 were 
recommended to all having care of cows 
and milk. The law regulating the impor- 
tation into the state of dairy animals be- 
came operative Nov 1. Importers and 
transportation companies seemed inclined to 
observe its requirements. 

SOME IMPORTANT PAYERS, 


In discussing economical dairying, W. D. 
Hoard’s idea was first to get the cow af 
maximum production for the purpose de- 
sired, as of flow for the milk market, fat 
for the butter making and caseine for 
cheese. Then use that.cow as the ma- 
chine for making over the product of the 
land into a finished article which would 
bring the better price, cost less to get to 
market and save to the producer the profit 
of the manufacturer. The dollar must be 
made the unit of comparison and the ques- 
tion must be to use the dollar’s worth to 
get the greatest gain, to place it where 
it would make greatest growth in least 
time. To transport $1 worth of wheat costs 
20c, 1 worth of butter 5c, to say nothing of 
the 15c worth of fertility the butter did not 
remove from the land. There is not a man 
but would work his fingers off to get the 
dollar that would bring him 15 per cent in- 
terest, and yet some who have made money 
from the dairy and got lazy talk of giving 
it up and going to growing grain. 
was a large chapter in the address, as was 





The silo: 


| 


the selection and care of the cow and how 
to feed profitably. 

“Be ye clean in all things, and keep ever- 
lastingly at it,” was the text of John 
Gould. “Strange,” he said, “that an in- 
dustry approximating half a billion in value 
and including the food and luxuries of a 
nation should need sanitation.”’ Stone or ce- 
ment floors he did not consider conducive 
to cow comfort, however well they were 
bedded, but get down to Mother Earth. For 
ventilation, the best was an old blacksmith 
bellows rigged to a little windmill on top 
of the stable, the air drawn in through a 
box full of holes and going outside through 
a tube. ‘‘Pasteurizing,”’ he said, “is tak- 


ing the germs cooked instead of on the, 


half shell. Certified milk is only clean milk, 
and sometimes not as clean as it ought to 
be.” He kept milk from fermenting by 
keeping it cool. The danger is in lack of 
cleanliness in man-washed utensils, dirty 
strainer cloths, lack of tidiness én stables 
and personal habits and apparel of milkers 
and infectious diseases in the families of 
dairymen. Cheapsilos aremade by Ohio ten- 
ant farmers which they can “tote” along 
when they move. They consist of 2x4 sid- 
ing, hooped with Page’s wire fencing. 

The value of intelligence over brute force 
in farm work was shown by Edmund Brad- 
dock, master of the state grange. The need 
of the farmer is to think more of how to 
gain the desired end with less physical ef- 
fort. Let the head save the hands. The 
farmer who spends a few hours of each 
week or month sharpening his wits against 
those of his fellow.farmers in the grange 


comes out brighter and is better able to’ 


see the way through his difficulties and to 
better ends. The need of the grange ad- 
vantages for the wife and daughter was 
urged. The order in the state had gained 
10 per cent during the year and a begin- 
ning made in Hunterdon Co the present 
year promises higher figures for the next 
report. The order is everywhere prosperous, 


——_ 


Dairy Union in New Jersey. 





The meeting last month was in two ses- 
sions, the first at the fag end of the first 
day’s board meeting, the second as part of 
the board’s second afternoon session. 
Joseph Matlack, Moorestown, was chair- 
man of the first session. A brief address 
by Charles Howell Cook was in effect that 
New Jersey was open to oleo. A leading 
grocer in Trenton had been fined twice 
within six months for selling #t, and was 
still at it. The object of the dairy union 
was to create a campaign of education, be- 
gin a war against counterfeits of dairy pro- 
ducts, The depression in the dairy business 
is not so much overproduction as under- 
consumption from fear of would-be consum- 
ers of disease germs in the milk, and decep- 
dion to its products, 

The report of Sec George Gillingham show- 
ed that farmers were coming to realize that 
New Jersey was most advantageously sit- 
uated for milk production in that the mar- 
kets were within easy reach. They are 
turning their attention to the business. 
Adulteration of feed stuffs was a great 
drawback, and legislation similar to the 
New York law requiring guarantee of an- 
alysis should be enacted. There was no 
report from the treasurer. : 

The officers elected were: President, Hon 
Charles Wright; vice-president, Joseph H. 
Matlack; secretary, George L. Gillingham 
of Moorestown; treasurer, J. M. Lippincott; 
executive committee, Charles Howell Cook, 
Dr W. C. Parry, Isaac S. Crane, Dr E. B. 
Voorhees and E. N. Miller. 

In the informal talk following, oleo was 
termed, “‘the most damnable fraud in ex- 
istence, and renovated butter none the less 
so.” But, “oleo is. actualy better than or- 
dinary butter. If we would fight it, we 
must make better butter. Merchants like 
to handle oleo because it keeps well. Peo- 
ple like it because it is better than ordinary 
butter; we must make our butter  bet- 
te..’”” Director Voorhees said the apathy 
in New Jersey had been because the milk 
had been marketed as such and _ the 
cow owners had fel+ it was none of their 


Sold 15 Fowls. 


William Gano, Jamison, Pa., writes: “Jan. 
19, 1900. Gentlemen :—My advertisement in the 
Farmers’ Exchange of twoinsertions sold 15 
fowls for me. I mean to advertise whenever 
I have anything to sell.” 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


Subscribers will find this department one of the most 
valuable in the paper. At _a very small cost one can ad- 
yertise poultry, dogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, 
fruits and ee, help or situations wanted. in fact, 
uy. 

he address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 
ee Copy. aw be received Friday ” querantes insertion 

the pewns week dvertisements of 
ARMS ron SALE” not be accented at the 
above rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of 
— cents per line each insertion, to go on another 


Patti advertisements will be set in pearl type, thus mak- 
ing a small adv, as noticeable as a large one 

he rate for the ‘farmers’ exchange’ advertising is 
only five cents a word each insertion. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York.’ 








EGGS AND POULTRY. 


Ges AT bargain! 25 thoroughbred White Leghorn cock- 
ee Is; close them out one dollar each, Our catalog 
e PIKE POULTRY FARM, Groton, , 3 
= poler suells for poultry, $2.50. EM- 
OUU pirk * STATE BROODER CO,Hall’s Corners,N Y. 
j HITE Wyandot cockerels | that weigh ay to 8 pounds, 
ip stock, $2 each. Write Cc. STEVE EE Wilson, NY. 
Vy jandot yt Sitting. a pundred, 50. ROUND 
HOP POUL Y YAR Cairo, N a3 
SILVER Spangled Hamburg cockerels_ cheap. 1 R. F. 
\_SEELEY, Waterloo, N Y. 
NHOICEST Plymouth Rocks, 
4 HATCH, Saybrook, O. 
NCU IBATOR eggs Buff Wyandot, Buff Rock, $6 per 100. 
FIELD, Somers, Ct. 
BAe Wyandots, Kutf Rocks, 3 pullets, 1 cockerel, $5. 
LD, Somers, Ct. 


B LACK . Java « cockerels, $2; good birds. FIELD, Somers, 














Thompson strain. E. 














SEEDS AND SLIPS. 


REDS _Baseient added apple, pear and plum, 10c 
each, Send t Cc. ONE’S WHOLESALE NURS- 
LRIES, Senne. N x for 80 pp catalog. Secure varie- 
ties now, pay in spring. 
SEND 10c for sample of Glen Mary field corn, $2 bushel. 
Glen Mary _ strawberry pants (originator). Dogs, pigs 
and poultry, GLEN MARY FARM, West Chester, Pa. 
SECOND crop seed potato headquarters; best on earth. 











Johnson’s early new strawberry; 50 other choice kinds. 
Catalog free. JOHN W. HALL, Marion Station, Md. 
* EEDS—Clover, timothy, grass seeds, seed grain, seed 


potatoes at wholesale prices to farmers. Catalog free. 
SLEGEL, the Seedsman, Erie, Pa. 
i  - One thousand bushels early seed potatoes, any 
riet, mailed, 10c (circular). SMITH'S POTATO 
FARM, Box A, Manchester, 3 
URE seed potatoes, Bovee, Sir Walter Raleigh — 
other varieties. For price and circular, address 8. 
POTTER, Holland Patent, N Y. 


LIVE STOCK. 











APE: bull calves, choice stock; Bronze Corkeys, 
ff Leghorns; eggs in season. L. D. STOWELL, 
Black Creek, N Y. 
F you want the best ear labels on earth (samples free), 
address F. H. JACKSON & CO, Winchester, Ky 
ERSEY cows, heifers, bulls a Bronze 
turkeys. VAN ALLEN, Coolbaugh 
EGISTERED Holstein calves for sale. WATSON & 
ORGAN, New Milford, Pa. 
THESTER swine, Collie pups. PAINE, South Ran- 
/ dolph, Vt. 

















HELP WANTED. 


ANTED—Experienced or inexperienced firis for sew- 

ing or hand crieeging on men’s and children’s straw 
hats. All work is paid for by she jiece and weaee equal te 
price of boa for two weeks nile learni laran- 
teed. For full particulars, apply to THE int co, 
Ae Mass, mentioning this paper. 


al Lye me ye farmer and. salesman, over 
“o rty, rig, to assist locally : also special man. 
AMBRICAN SILO SEED CO, Buffalo, N Y. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


5 ay 5 a week | expenses to aa p rigs to 
our iltry compoun en stam 
JAVELLE MFG sO, Dept 18, Parsons, Kan. a 


CUMMIsSION MERCHANTS. 











HIP your produce to_I. C. BARNES & Co, 289 Wash- 
; ington street, New York. Highest prices, prompt re- 
urns, 





DOGS. 


LOOD. hounds for sale, the English Redbone trail 
B and Cuban dogs. _Address es SONES. Circleville.O. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


APLE sugar makers! If you need®any supplies, send 
improved app for our free catalog de describing all modern and 
ed appliances, including best evaporator on mar- 
~ Lam aNtre STATE EVAPORATO CO, Box 137, 
FY ARM Teaes 48 to 24c per rod. cult without machine. 
First inquiring, where not introd uced, gets specs ial 
Sith ond agency. BUCHANAN FENCE CO, Box 250, 
mithville, 


ULL instructions on ginseng culture from experience 
mailed on receipt of ten cents. Seed for sale, two 
cents each. E. D. ROSRY. Tula, N Y. 
ZALY ANIZED steel gutters, are water-tight and easily 
Te put toseener Fitted out to measure. Send your orders 
to MAN, Southampton, Mass. 
LOO eres or business cards with fine aluminum 
case, 50 cents prepaid. INDEX, New Lexing- 
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re 1G lanterns wanted and for or exchange. 

4 HARBACH & CO, 809 Filbert 8t, “Philsdelohia: Pa. 

| BA ARBED wire fence builder, two dollars. Circular. 
7. SCHMELZ. Svlvan Lake. Fla. 








on rape, 





fight. But they were beginning to see that 
as oleo displaces butter in the market the 
milk must come upon the market, The in- 
creased sale of oleo the past year, Mr 
Hoard said, was equal to the butter of 
33,000 cows and the milk trade must feel 
it. It’s a question of dairying all along the 
line. Mr Cook said the purpose of the 
union was to hold conventions and exhibi- 
tions of dairy products in Trenton. 

The second session was opened with a 
brief address by Henry W. Comfort, late 
president of the Pa dairy union, telling 
of the rise and progress of his society, and 
how by friends and foes of the measure 
settling their differences outside and pre- 
senting an undivided front to the legisla- 
ture, they had secured the repeal of the 
prohibitory oleo law and the substitution 
of a non-color law. ‘he moral was to de- 
cide upon what you want before asking the 
legislature for it, then go for it solid. The 
union had held two meetings and exhibi- 
tions and proved itself a power for good. 

The only action taken was to adopt a res- 
olution favoring the inspection for dairy 
products now in force for meat, 

a 


Doings of Pennsyivania Farmers, 





There was a varied discussion and pro- 
gram at the winter meeting of the Pa board 
of agr mentioned in our columns last 
week, In discussing live stock J. S. Burns 
said good young horses, either high step- 
pers or heavy drafters, are in demand, but 
are not to be had, with but few in sight. 
Samuel Downing favored the little farm 
well tilled. R. J. Weld thought the farm 
garden should be near the house, for the 
convenience of harvesting. Plant in long 
rows, to admit of horse cultivation. Pota- 
toes are planted early, and if there is dan- 
ger of frost after they are up, the plants 
are covered with earth. 

In discussing Quick-growing trees for re- 
foresting, Dr Rothrock told of the demands 
of the pulp makers and the adaptability to 
their needs of the Carolina poplar, which 
in truth is not a poplar at all. It grows 
rapidly, may be started from slips and will 
sell for $2.50 per cord, being ready to cut 
in 15 years. W. C. Broadhead, the black- 
smith of the board, presented illustrations 
of heads of horses with deformed jaws, 
which a few minutes of skilled attention 
at the beginning would have prevented. 
Abnormal hoofs demonstrate the _ results 
of lack of judgment in fitting the foot with 
the shoe and lack of skill in putting it on. 
The remedy is with.the owner, in requiring 
better work and being willing to pay for 2. 
Neither neatsfoot nor any other oil should 
be used on foot or hoof. An ointment he 
found most useful was made of 4 oz each 
of tar and veterinary petroleum, 2 oz rosin 
and 1 oz beeswax. He would never permit a 
rasp or sandpaper to go above the nails, 
as either would destroy the enamel of the 
hoof. Toothache is a fruitful source of loss 
in pain to the animal, and indigestion re- 
sulting from imperfect mastication and 
hunger, 

In a paper on Farming as a factor, W. H. 
Stout claimed for agriculture the credit 
for all progress since the world began. “If 
the farmer did not provide the food there 
would be no people for manufacturing and 
no material for them to work upon. We 
own the manufacturers, but the doctors and 
lawyers own us.” Trusts are a product of 
N J. It was water and water every- 
where for stocks, but let the poor farmer 
add a little to his vinegar or milk, and 
bolts and bars would soon click be- 
hind him. Nature study received much at- 
tention and the proper way for teaching 
was explained by Miss Louise Miller, re- 
cently of the Detroit schools. The next 
meeting of the board will be in Lock Haven 
at the call of the secretary. 
| National Pure Food and Drug Congress 
—The call for the 3d annual meeting of this 
organization, to be held in Washington, D 
C, March 7, has been sent out. The com- 
mittee.calls special attention to the fact 
that the national pure food and drug cocn- 
gress, through its authorized committees 
and officers, has since the last meeting of 
the congress used every effort to secure 
the passage of the national pure food bill 
indorsed by the organization and introduced 
in the house by Representative Brosius. 
The same bill was also introduced in the 
upper house by Senators Hansbrough and 








FARMERS IN CONVENTION 


Allen. It is believed that with united effort 
all along the line the bill can be passed and 
a national pure food law enacted during the 
present session of congress. The headquar- 
ters of the organization will be at the Na- 
tional hotel, where a reduced rate of $2 per 
day has been secured for delegates and 
their friends. 





Comin g Events. 





Wis dairymen’s ass’n, Watertown......... Feb 13-16 
Ill farmers’ institute, Mt Vernon........ Feb 20-22 
Farmers’ national congress, Colorado Springs, 
COL co ccccdscecccccncsccsncccctsve cece covccoes Aug 21-33 
Omaha (Neb) exposition............ July 1-Novi 
International agri cong, Paris, France.July 1-8 
Pennsylvania dairy, Corry........... March 13-14 
Ohio Gairy, COlUMDUS. .occcccceccccosece Feb 13-14 
National creamery, Lincoln, Neb...... Feb 19-23 
Montana hort, Missoula Plains......... Feb 21-23 
Fat stock show, Ft Worth, Tex....... March 13 








There is probably no better farm fence made 
to-day than the “Advance,” which is now so well 
and favorably known to the farmers. It is a 
completely interwoven wire fence, without any 
loose ends to unravel or injure stock. It is so 
designed that it takes up all expansion and con- 
traction and remains tight always. Then, too, 
the method of selling is specially desirable, as it 
is sold direct to the farmer at tactory price. No- 
body can vay itany cheaper than the man who 
uses it. rite the manufacturers for prices, 
etc. Advance Fence Co., 107 Old St., Peoria, Lil 





ELMAN ORNAMENTAL FENCE. 
More ornamental than iron and as cheap as a wood 
picket fence. Over 50 different s Catalogue free. 


KITSELMAN BROS. 5os 218 Ridgeville, Ind. 
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Like a Bull Dog 


for peng is the CHAND 
FENCE You buiid 1 ANDLEF 
you controlall the conditions 
of height, weight, closeness of 
expensive ~adiinat the 
O Guanplee “Loox, “i 
oes et stay 


* 
w 





right men. Write te-day for catalog, terms, ete. To-morrow ma 
ieee Gee suite othe mnam tag adh tes the Genibeny yen week. 


CHANDLEE FENCE CO., 11 S. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 
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DID YOU EVER NOTICE? 


Our Stock Fence stands USE and ABUSE. Try it. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 
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We will ship C.O.D. with privilege of exami: . 

risk nothing. Reliable Top Bu $84.00; fine spring 
Wagon,$89.00; strong two horse Farm Wagon, 
handsome Surrey, $54.00; well made Portland Cutter, 
Bt s.25s Carts, $9. 64.50; Farm 

rness. $12.95. Se 
CASH BUYERS’ UNI 














AGENTS WANTED in every township to sell our 
| Link and Swivel Flails. The best. Address S. R. Divine 
| & Sou, Loch Sheldrake, Sullivan County, N. ¥. 
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Deal 





i eal ey ee 
RAY LAY 2. 


» with leather quarter top. 


» buy when the chump and dealer’ 
THE COLUMBUS CARR 


ww. ~~ 





> Bana are cut off. 
AG E AND HARNESS CO., Columbus, 0. Buggy Harness. Price 


with Miakers 


4 eS When you buy a carriage, buggy or harness. Choose 

Ve from the biggest stock and fullest assortment, and 
pay only the cost of making, with but one moderate 
rofit added. Our plan of selling direct from the 
actory insures satisfaction —your money back if 
> No. 3084 Buggy. Price $38.30 you’re dissatisfied with your purchase—and enables 


ou to 
ee. “sag ae save the dealer’s 
ur complete illustrated catalogue, showing many’ styles of h grade 
P vehicles, harness, robes, blankets and horse equipments, with detailed de- 
scriptions of each, mailed free. Write for it and learn how cheaply you can 


rofit. 


No. 240 Single sete AE 















No. 606—Canopy-Top Surrey, with side curtains, 
fenders, lamps, storm apron 
shafts. Price, 863. As 






as sells for 635 more. 





nation and 
buying. IT’S FREE. 


ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MANUFACTURING CO., Elkhart, Indiana. 


Dont Take Any Chances 


on an inferior vehicle or harness. Your life and that of your family 
depends upon their quality and reliability. You can't tell very 
much about the quality of a vehicle by simply looking at it. The 
em and varnish effectually hides the quality of material. Ve- 
icles pas be bought largely on faith—faith in the honesty of the 
manufac 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


but have been sell: 
direct to consumers for twenty-seven years. 
In fact we are the largest manufacture 
ers of vehicles and harness in the world 
rae! s k vol for the quality of 
ese factss volumes forthe 
sun shade and pole OF Gyr soods and our method of dain bast. ° 
ness You take no chances; we 8 
hicles and harness anywhere for exami- and hame harness, with 
arantee everything. Send for our large Illustrated Catalogue before nickel trimm 


jure: 


vehicles and harness 


the’ consumer exclusively. 


pour No. 75—Single collar 
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814. Good salir cells 
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) springs; selected white hicko 


; fancy striping. Complete with « 





over-check, Griffith belly-band, stuffed crupper and hitch strap. 





At Less Than Wholesale Prices. 


We can make this unequaled offer because we control 
absolutely all the conditions that enter into the manu- 
facture and sale of these goods. We make every Ve- 
hicle we sellin our factory. We use only the best material { 
and best workmanship, and our Vehicles are the superior { 
in quality, style and finish of anything now being offer- 
ed at anything near our prices. An examination of our 
catalogue will bear out these claims, 

is a popular buggy because it represents 

| This No. 422 Admiral, End Spring, Top Buggy sanainl Gales for tbe money. Bod 54 

in, long and 24 in. wide—large and roomy; long distance 15-16 in. axles; oil tempered elliptic 

wheels, with % in. steel tires; Top leather quarters and leather 

6 back stay, with rubber roof, back and side curtains; trimmed in green carriage cloth, with fancy 

roll seat padded in maroon leather ; springs in seat and back ; fine brussels carpet full length of body; 
toe and panel carpet ; body painted black; — green or marbled ; gear Brewster green 

{ g. afte for only ose. | no cats wane charge $75. 

goes nicely wit e ve 

This No. 5102 Single Strap Buggy Harness coe DSy ay harness, b 

good stock and will give excellent service. Complete with bridle, extra long lines, 

Price, $9.50. Your dealer 

would ask you $12 to $15 for a harness of less value. Remember that we guarantee 

) everything we sell and ship all goods subject to your inspection. Write for 

t 


KALAMAZOO CARPIAGE AND HARNESS CO., Box 50, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


or carmine 
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large free illustrated 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 
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Wheat Corn | Oats 
Cash or spot — 

1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 
Chicago........-.| 65%| .70%4| .31%4] .35%| .22%4| 2724 
New York........ “774e| 8154) .39%4| .425| .2914| 3414 
Boston .....0.ccee _ — | 4249} .45 | .32%,) 3644 
Rc aii nics voce 71 | .71%] .33 | .36 | .23%] .29 
St Louis ....... .7036| .74 | 30%] 34%] .24%5] .29 
Minneapolis..... 65 | 695% 2825] .33 ‘20% 29 
Liverpooi........] .87%¢) .8834] .4/%] .51 -- -- 

At Chicago, the knowledge of zero 
weather throughout large portions of the 


winter wheat section the past week or 10 
days has been something of a factor in 
the market for this cereal. Some anxiety 
has been created lest low temperatures 
damage winter wheat, which for the most 
part has had very little snow protection 
up to early Feb. Other influences affecting 
values, however, have been rather negative 
in character, the wheat market ruling dull 
and often inclined to easiness on the basis 
of about 68c p bu for May delivery and 65% 
@66c for contract grade in store. 

Foreign advices have indicated uneven mar- 
kets abroad within narrow price range, and 
brought little news of crop conditions. The 
political troubles of some of the foreign 
countries have furnished a text for some 
of the speculators, who insist that any fur- 
ther complications might affect values here. 
But up to the present time our foreign trade 
continues undisturbed, western Europe 
buying moderate but not especially large 
quantities of American wheat and flour. 

Corn has shown fair steadiness, but mar- 
ket without important feature. Cash sales 
remain close to 32@32%c p bu for No 2 mixed 
in store and 32%,@33c for May delivery. For- 
eign markets without important change and 
domestic markets nearly steady. Contin- 
ued cold weather in the west is a bearish 
influence, favorable to free farmers’ deliv- 
eries. The home shipping demand is not 
urgent, yet considerable quantities of corn 
are changing hands. 

A nearly stagnant oats market has been 
the rule, May remaining close to 234%@23%c 
p bu, No 2 cash 22%@23c, undertone one of 
easiness. The home demand is fair and the 
export trade restricted. 

Rye has averaged nearly steady, trade 
light, No 2 in store 5lc p bu, and on track 
53@54c. 

Barley has continued steady in tone, with 
no difficulty in effecting sales. Car lots 
suitable only for feed purposes 31@35c p bu, 
malting barley 36@48c according to quality. 

Grass seeds quiet, timothy ruling strong 
under an improved demand, contract prime 
$2 50@2 55 p ctl, March 2 60. Clover seed 
neglected, but quotable at 8 40 p ctl and 
8 50 for March delivery. 

At New York, wheat fairly steady with 
periods of strength noted, market lacking 
activity. No 2 red winter in store quotable 
around 76c p bu. Flour dull and nearly 
steady, rye flour in better demand at $3 25 
@3 60 p bbl; rye in some favor at 56c p 
bu on track. Buckwheat quiet at 52%@ 
53c p bu, buckwheat flour in moderate de- 
mand at 2@2 25 p 100 Ibs. Corn quiet and 
nearly steady with No 2 in store about 40c 
p bu. Oats market neglected, No 2 mixed 
281%4@29c p bu in store. Clover seed 6@ 
950 p ctl for common to prime; timothy 
2 60@3 25. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, corn 40@42c p 
bu, oats 30@338c, rye 57@58c, bran $17@18 p 
ton, middlings 17@20, hay 12@12 50, rye 
straw 8@10 50. Milch cows 30@50 each, veal 
calves 6%@7T%c p Ib 1 w, hogs 4%@4%c. 
Fresh eggs 27@28c p dz, live chickens 9@10c, 
broilers 18@20c d w, turkeys 12@13téc. Pota- 
toes 1 50@2 p bbl, white onions 1 75@2 25, 
red and yellow 1@1 50, cabbage 3@8 p 100, 
turnips 50@75c p bbl, beans 2@2 50 p bu, 
apples 2@3 50 p bbl, cranberries 6 50@8, cel- 
ery 7@9 p 100 bchs, squash 1@1 50 p bbl. 

At Rochester, No 1 white oats 30@32c p 
bu, rye 58@60c, barley 43@45c, apples 50@75c, 
med beans 1 75, onions 50c, potatoes 45@50c. 

At Syracuse, barley 45c p bu, buckwheat 
$1 10 p 100 Ibs, corn 45@48c p bu, oats 34c, 
rye 55c, bran 17 50 p ton, cottonseed meal 
clover 10, rye 





28, middlings 18, hay 11@15, 


straw 8@12. Fresh eggs 20@22c p dz, live 
fowls 7@8c p 1b or 11@12c d w, turkeys 14@ 
lic d w, ducks 14@l5c, pork 6@6%c. Pota- 
toes 40@50c p bu, onions 30@40c, cabbage 2@ 
6 p 100, turnips 15@20 p bu, parsnips 50c, 
beans 1 75@2 25 p bu, apples 65c@1. 

At Watertown, eggs temporarily firm at 
22c p doz, but undertone weak, potatoes 50c 
p bu, onions 50c, apples 75c@$1 25, cabbage 
2@2%c p lb, oats 30@32c p bu, corn 40c, loose 
hay 11@14 p ton. 

OHIO—At Columbus, corn 30@34c p bu, 
oats 25c, rye 40@45c, wheat 68@70c, bran $15 
p ton, shorts 14, middlings 17, screenings 15, 
hay 12@13, clover 8@9, rye straw 5. Choice 
steers 5@5 40 p 100 lbs, milch cows 25@40 
each, veal calves 5 50@6 50 p 100 lbs, sheep 
4 50@5, lambs 5@6. Fresh eggs 20c p dz, 
chickens 74%@8c d w, broilers 10c, turkeys 
8c, ducks 7c, potatoes 48@50c p bu, white on- 
ions 60c, red and yellow 30@338c, cabbage 23 
@26 p ton, beans 2 05@217 p bu, apples 
2 50@3 25 p bbl, cranberries 6 50@8. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, corn 37c p 


bu, oats 29%c, No 1 timothy hay $15 50@16 
p ton, clover mixed 14 50@15, bran 17 50@ 
18 25, middlings 17, linseed meal 28@29, cot- 


tonseed meal 25 50@26. Fresh eggs 18@19c 
p dz, chickens 10@12c p lb 1 w, fowls 9c. 
Hogs 5@5%c p lb d w, apples 2 25@3 p bbl. 
Potatoes 50@55c p bu, sweets 2 25@2 50 p 
bbl, onions 35@45c p bu, N Y cabbage 2 50@5 
p 100. Marrow beans 2 25@2 40 p bu, pea 
2 25@2 30, Cal lima 6@6%c p Ib. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Cattle 








Hogs Sheep 
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At Chicago, most grades of cattle are sell- 
ing at steady to easy figures. Strictly choice 
beeves are in demand at practically recent 
prices, yet it takes a fine car of cattle to 
command better than $6. The market is 
without important feature, receipts so far 
this year proving fair but not burden- 
some, and all classes of buyers generally 
well represented. Transactions are largely 
at a range of 4 40@4 75 for common to fair 
beeves, up to 5 60@6 for choice to extra. 

The market for dry cows, bulls, heifers, 
stags and butchers’ stock generally without 
important change. Business is good and 
salesmen have little difficulty in dispos- 
ing of consignments at former prices. In 
stock cattle, the demand is for selected 
feeding steers, undergrades ruling rather 
dull. A good inquiry is noted for choice 
milch cows and springers. 


Fancy beef steers, #6 25@6 40 Canners. $2 25@ 300 
Good to extra. 550@615 Feeders. selected. 434@ 485 
Common to fair, 420@5 00 Stockers. 450 to 850 lbs, 4 00@ 4 50 
Texas steers, 325@475 Calves. 300 lbs up, 3 00@ 5 25 
Native heifers, 32\@465 Calves. veal, 5 25@ 800 
fair to good cows, 3 25@449 Milch cows. each, 25 00@50 00 


Poor to fey bulls, 

What has been practically a 5c hog mar- 
ket in the city carried a more satisfac- 
tory condition of affairs to the country; 
sales here at the stock yards largely at a 
range of $4 70@4 90 for all weights. Gen- 
eral activity has prevailed under a good 
demand from usual sources. 

Something of a boom took possession of 
the sreep market last week and activity 
and higher prices have prevailed, followed 
by a slight reaction. Choice lambs have 
sold as high as $6 90@7 p 100 lbs, the best 
figures since last summer, and this class of 
stock is now 1 75@2 higher than a year ago. 
Good to choice native and western sheep 
4 50@5 40, yearlings 5 50@6, poor to extra 
lambs 5@7. 


At Pittsburg, cattle market moderately 
active Monday of this week when 70 cars 
came forward. Heavy steers rather slow, 
light grades, if desirable for butcher pur- 
poses, steady. Quotations are as follows: 
Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $5 & 0 Poor to good fat bulls. $2 59@4 50 


Good. 1290 to 1900 Ibs, 5 ; 85 Poor to good fat cows. 2 50@4 25 
Fair. 9 + to 1100 Ibs, 4@465 Heifers. 700 to 1100 Ibs, 3 00@4 75 
Common, 700 to WO Ibs: 3 890 Bologna cows,phd, 8 00@150 
Rough, half- fat, 85 50 F’sh cows & springers,20 (0@50 00 


Com to good fat oxen, 3 25@47 Veal calves, 6 H@S8 25 

Swine in good demand and market fairly 
active Monday, when 50 double decks were 
received. Heavy droves $5@5 05, choice me- 
dium weights 5 10@5 15, yorkers 5 05@5 10. 
Pigs 5@5 10, rough lots usual discount. 
Sheep market active Monday, when 16 cars 
came forward. Good to choice butcher 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


weights 5@5 60, yearlings 5 25@6, fair to 
extra lambs 6@7 35. 

At New York, cattle market rather slow, 
prices without important change. Ordi- 
nary to prime native steers quotable at $5 
@6, dry cows and bulls 2 50@4 10, veal 
calves 7@9. Hog market firmer at 5 30@ 
5 40. Sheep selling at high prices, lambs 
recently showing slight weakness. Com- 
mon to choice sheep 4 50@5 75, yearlings 
6@6 25, good to choice lambs 7@7 75. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, receipts have shown an in- 
crease, the supply at times proving burden- 
some. Common work animals have sold 
$5@10 p head lower, the better grades with- 
out important change. A fair inquiry is 
noted on export account. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce wil sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 





signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or eonsumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 


Apples. 

At New York, supply continues moderate, 
market unsettled; but generally firm for 
good stock. York Imperial $3@3 50 p bbl, 
Spy 2@2 50, Spitz 2 50@4, Winesap and Ben 
Davis 2 50@3 50, Baldwins 2 25@3 50, Green- 
ings 2@3 50. 

Beans. 

At New York, market rather quiet, un- 
dertone firm. Choice marrow $2 25 p bu, 
medium 2@2 20, state and Mich pea 2 1@ 
2 20, red kidney 2@2 30, white 2 60, yellow 
eye 2 35, Cal lima 3 50. Green peas 1 25@ 


1 35 p bu. 
Dried Fruits. 

At New York, continue dull and quiet. 
Evaporated apples 64%@8'%c p lb, sun-dried 
4%@5ilsec, chops $1 40@1 60 p 100 lbs, evap’d 
raspberries 13@13%c p lb, blackberries 6c, 
huckleberries 14@l5c, cherries 15@1é6c. 


Eggs. 

At New York, weaker. Nearby fcy 19@20c 
p dz, state and Pa 18c, western 19c, south- 
ern 18@18%c. At mark, western and south- 
ern $4 20@4 95 p 30-dz cases, refrig stock 
3@4 20, limed 2 70@3 30. 

At Boston, tone of market fairly steady. 
Nearby fcy 23@25c p dz, eastern 20@2Ic, fair 
to good 18@19c, Vt and N H ch 20@2I!1c, west- 
ern 19@20c, southern 18@19c, refrigerator 
stock 10@12c. 

Fertilizer Material. 





i 


At New York, the demand for ammoni- ' 


ates and nitrate of soda continues. Supply 
is moderate, prices firm. The following 
prices refer to full cargoes, and buyers in 
the interior taking small quantities of one 
ton or more will be obliged to pay some- 
thing of an advance. Ground bone $22@27 
p ton, kainit 8 45@8 95, muriate of potash 80 
per cent 1 78@1 90 p 100 lbs, nitrate of soda 
1 67% @1 92%, spent boneblack 15@16 p ton, 
dried blood 2 15@2 30 p 100 lbs, tankage 2 10 
@2 25, sulphate of ammonia 2 95@3, S C rock 
phosphate 6 p ton, do Ashley River 4 25@5 


p 2400 lbs. i 
Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, supply moderate, market 
steady. Fancy Cape cranberries $6 50@8 50 
p bbl, Jersey 2@2 40 p crate, Fla strawber- 
ries 30@50c p qt. Ch Fla oranges 3 50@4 50 
p bx, Cal navels 2 50@4 25, seedlings 2@3, 
grape fruit 4@10. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, winter bran in light supply 
and higher; other feeds steady. Bran $17@ 
20 p ton, middlings 17@20 p ton, rye feed 17, 
red dog 17 50@19, linseed meal 26 75, cotton- 
seed meal 25 60@26. Brewers’ meal 95@97c 
p 100 lbs, grits 95@97c, coarse corn meal 78 
@380c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, first class grades in moder- 
ate supply and steady. Prime timothy 85 
@8i14c’ p 100 Ibs, No 1 77%@82'%c, No 2.72% 
@7isc, clover mixed 7®@77%4c, salt hay 40@ 
42l6c, prime rye straw 65@75c. 

Onions. 

At Boston, market quiet. Western Mass 
40@45c p bu, native yellow $1 25@1 50 p bbl. 

At New York, in fair supply, but some 
stock is in poor condition and dull. Orange 
Co red T5c@$1 25 p bag, white 1 25@1 75, yel- 
low 1@1 25, state and western yellow 1 25 
@1 40 p bbl, red 112@1 25, white 1 75@2. 
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Eastern white 2@2 25 p bbl, red 1@1 37, yel- 
low 1 25@1 75. 
Potatoes. 

At New York, supply moderate, market 
generally quiet. Maine Hebron $1 75@2 p 
bbl, Long Island 1 50@2, state and western 
1 50@1 87 p 180 lbs, Jersey 1 25@1 65 p bbl, 
sweets 2 75@3 50, Bermuda 5@6. 

At Boston, market remains quiet and 
steady. Aroostook Green Mountains 63@ 
65c p bu, Hebrons 60@63c, Dakota red 58c, 
York state round white 60c, long 55@58c. 

Poultry. 

At New York, market steady under high- 
er supplies. Turkeys, fowls and squabs in 
good demand. Fancy turkeys 11@12c p lb 
d w, broilers 18@22c, chickens 13@16c, west- 
ern 10@lic, fowls 9@11%c, capons fcy 16@ 
17c, fair 11@15c, ducks 10@12c, squabs $2@ 
350 p dz. Live fowls 10%c p_.lb, chickens 
9c, turkeys 8@9c, ducks 50@80c p pair, geese 
1@1 50, pigeons 20@25c. 

At Boston, market holds steady for good 
stock. Receipts ample. Northern and east- 
ern fowls ch 12@13c p lb d_ w, common 8@ 
10c, chickens, good to choice 13@17c, ducks 
10@12c, geese 11@12c. Western turkeys fcy 
114%4@12c, good to ch 10%@l11c, chickens 10@ 
lic, fowls 9@10c, capons 13@14c, ducks and 


geese 8@10c. Live fowls 10@llc, chickens 
9@10c. 
DAIRY PRODUCTS. 





The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, cmy tubs 
27@29c.—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 24c, prints 
25c.—At Buffalo, cmy prints 25@25%c.—At 
Rochester, extra Elgin 27@28c, state cmy 
25c.—At Watertown, cmy 25c, dairy 24c. 

At New York, tone of market»has shown 
more firmness for choice grades and has a 
healthy undertone. Supply has been a lit- 
tle lighter, while demand continues good 
and buyers taking hold more freely. Extra 
western cmy 25@25%c p Ib, firsts 24@24%4c, 
seconds 22@23c, state extra 244%4@25c, firsts 
231%4@2414c, seconds 20@23c ,June cmy fey 238c, 
state dairy fcy 24c, firsts 22@23c, western 
imt cmy extra 21@22c, firsts 19@20c, rolls 17% 
@18c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, cmy tubs 24c, prints 
25c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, fey cmy 27e, 
imt cemy 22@23c, Md, Va and, Pa dairy prints 
24@25c. 

At Boston, market steady under moder- 
ate supply and fair demand. Vermont and 
N H cmy extra 26c, western tubs 25@26c, 
emy firsts 24@25c, seconds 20@23c, June ex- 
tras 24c, firsts 22@23c, Vt dairy extras 24c, 
N Y extras 23c, firsts 22c, imt cmy 20@2I1c, 
ladles 19@20c, renovated 21@22c. 

The Cheese Market. 

At New York, market steady and general- 
ly firm. The export inquiry continues, 
but not much business is done. State fcy 
fan made 12%@13\%c p lb, fair to ch 11@ 
12%c, light skims 9%@10%c, part 9@10c, full 
4@5c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, N Y cheddars lic, 
Ohio flats 13@14c, limburger l4c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, cheddars 13@ 
18%c, flats 13@13%c. 

At Boston, market quiet and steady. New 
York extra 1244@13c, firsts 11@12c, Vt extra 
12%c, firsts 11@12c, sage 13@13%c, western 
twins 11@12%c, Ohio flats 11%@12c. 


Tobacco Crop and Market. 


Some 8 or 10 yrs ago I observed on the 
auction markets that unless tobacco was 
well classified and assorted, the manufac- 
turer’s buyers did not care to purchase it; 
consequently a large proportion of the to- 
bacco shipped by growers was bought by 
rehandlers, classified properly and resold by 
them at a profit. I at once opened a ware- 
house to prize growers’ tobacco. The first 
year or two we did a small business, but 
it has grown from year to year, and now 
we keep quite a force of expert men em- 
ployed almost the year round. Other 
houses of the same kind have been opened 
all over the country. This business never 
could have proved successful if the grower 
had not discovered that he could well af- 
ford to pay for having his tobacco proper- 
ly classified before shipping it to market.— 
[Thomas M, Scott, Ky. 

The output of cigars for the calendar 
year 1899 was 4,947,772,000, or an increase of 
283.060.000 over 1898. Cig. -ettes show a de- 








crease of 631,776,000, and manufactured to- 
bacco 609,000 Ibs. 

KENTUCKY—Quite a quantity of loose to- 
bacco came to Hopkinsville market during 
Jan, as there were two good long seasons 
for stripping and delivering. More than 
the usual amount of the crop was sold on 
stalk this winter. Planters seem anxious to 
get rid of stripping. The price paid on 
stalk is from 2 to 4c p lb. First sale on 
the breaks was Jan 3, when about 40 hhds 
were offered and mostly sold. Great deal 
of tobacco is brought to market too wet 
and consequently does not bring what it 
would if in the proper order. Much loose 
tobacco is brought to Hopkinsville and 
auctioned off, the owner arawing the sam- 
ple and guarantees it to represent the load, 
Frequently the bulk is not as good as the 
sample and of course the buyer will not 
take it at the price, so he has to make 
another trade or the owner drives back and 


resells it. Some plant land burned past 
few days of clear weather. Another week 
of suitable weather will be enough for 


growers to get pretty well through sowing 
plant beds. Some are using commercial 
fertilizer to hurry on the plants, so they 
can get the crop planted early. Sales dur- 
ing Jan were less than last year, probably 
due in part to dealers being late starting 
10 buying and receiving and of course later 
prizing. 

Nzw YorkK—Tobacco market very quiet 
in Onondaga Co. Buyers not buying any 
at present; but very few crops unsold. 
Reports from assorting rooms are that there 
are but few good wrapper crops this sea- 
son. Considerable fault is being found upon 
receiving, some buyers shrinking 100 lbs p 
ton for wet and trash found in bundle. All 
growers seem to think that they have re- 
ceived good prices for the goods.——Cohoc- 
ton valley was visited with a tremendous 
hail storm about Aug 12, which destroyed 
about one-sixth of the crop; about one- 
half the balance was sold in the bundle at 
from 4 to 5c. The balance has been nearly 
all sold at about 8c in bdl. Some few crops 
being assorted at Savona and owners look. 
ing for better prices, about 11 to 12c as- 
sorted.—-At the recent meeting of the 


N Y TG A at Baldwinsville, the following | 


officers were elected: President, F. W. 
Fenner; vice-presidents, W. J. Johnson 
and F. L. Fisher; secretary and treasurer, 
Cc. B. Baldwin; executive committee, D. C. 
Toll, A, M. Rice, E. W. Tucker, Almon 
Harrington, D. D. Amidon, J. A. Culver 
and J. L. Selleck. Only a few local matters 
were discussed. 

PENNSYLVANIA—A considerable acreage is 
raised in Clinton Co and the ’99 crop was a 
fine one. Prices paid for ’99 leaf were high- 
er than for several years. Much of the crop 
is scld, several lots being sold at 14c in bdl; 
all of 12c is an average price, while assorted 
leaf brought 15c for wrappers and binders 
and 2c for fillers. A hybrid Havana variety 
is what is chiefly raised. Buying of grow- 
ers is dull and lifeless in Lancaster Co and 
but little being done. Growers hold firm in 
their demands. 


Ou1o—The extremely cold weather of late 
Jan interfered greatly with sales on the 
Cincinnati market. While a good sized 
business was anticipated, very little was 
actually done. The 745 hhds old leaf offered 
brought an average of $10.25 p cwt; for the 
week previous 9.34 was paid for 775. The 
1440 hhds new averaged 7.62, as against 7.50 
for 1500 hhds the week previous. 





Liver Rot—D. R. S. (Md) has lost two 


sheep. When opened the only trouble was 
the right half of the liver seemed rotten. 
The disease is not contagious, but what 
has caused it in the two that died may do 
the same to others If any more of them 
should show any signs of being sick, give 
¥% lb epsom salts and a dessertspoonful gin- 
ger dissolved im a quart of water at one 
dose. Also give 15 drops nitro-chloric acid 
freely diluted in water, and a tablespoonful 
tincture of gentian at a dose, in % pint of 
cold water three times a day. It would 
be well to change the food to clover hay 
and a bran mash once a day. Also see that 
they get plenty of salt. 

a 
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NEW 20TH CENTURY 
GREAM SEPARATORS 


JAN. 1st marked the 
introduction of the Im- 
proved 20TH CENTURY 
“Baby” or “Dairy” sizes of 
De Laval Cream Sepa- 
rators and these newest 
“ Alpha’”’ disc machines 
are simply ,unapproach- 
able by anything else in 
the shape of a cream sepa- 
rator. Overwhelming as 
has been the conceded su- 
periority of the De Laval 
machines heretofore their 
standard is now raised still 
higher and they are more 
than ever placed in a class 
by themselves as regards all 
possible competition. 

Send for new catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RanooreH & Canat ST8., 74 CORTLANDT OTREET, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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Guaranteed 12 per cent. Protein, and 
3 per cent. Fat. 


For the production of milk and 
the proper maintenance of the ani- 
mal it is the recognized standard. 


To get right at the feeding problem send fn your name for 
“ Modern Dairy Feeding.” We are sending it FREE. Sci- 
entific advice on feeding—FREE, Science DePaRTMENT, 

THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., 
1350 Monadnock Bldg, Chicago, TL, 











THE HALF 


has not yet been told of the merits of the Frost Fence. 
Our new catalogue for 1900 will tell you more about it. 
Send for one. eavy, Hard, Coiled Spring Wire, Heavy 
ward Spring Stays, and the Frost Wedge Lock. Agents 
wanted. 


THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





STRONGEST 
MADE. Bull 
strong. Chicken- 
tight. Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 


Prices. Fully Warranted, Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Winchester, Indiana, U. 8. A. 


M. M. S. POULTRY 
Half cost of Netting; 
Requires few posts, no 

rails. Best Hog, Farm, Yard, 
Cemetery Fences. Freight 
KANSAS STEEL & WIRE WORKS. Kansas City, Mo. 
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Currents and Undercurrents. 


The disinterested observer finds wrong- 
doing on both sides of the controversy in 
Kentucky. Senator Goebel’s own return- 
ing board gave a certificate of election to 
Gen Taylor, then the democratic legislature 
proceeded to ‘“‘go behind the returns” in or- 
der to unseat him and put in Goebel. That 
this was constitutional is not denied; even 
United States Senator Lindsay, an active 
opponent of Goebel, says it was within the 
law and constitution. But it resulted in 
the shooting of Goebel, a crime and quite 
unjustifiable. In the disturbance which fol- 
lowed, Gov Taylor apparently disregarded 
the constitution in adjourning the legisla- 
ture, and made a blunder in summoning 
that body to the remote and intensely re- 
publican town of London, meanwhile us- 
ing the militia to prevent its assembling 
in the capitol. The democrats asked for an 
injunction to prevent Taylor from exercis- 
ing the function of governor, a proper 
course and a commendable avoidance of 
violent methods, but Taylor disregarded the 
courts—another illegal and impolitic action, 
The legislature, or its democratic major- 
ity, wandering about to find a place in 
Frankfort for its sessions, made Goebel 
governor, or tried to dd so; lawyers ques- 
tion whether the ceremony was legal, under 
the circumstances. With two governors is- 
suing orders, the situation became ridicu- 
lous as well as tragic. Gov Taylor’s appeal to 
the president for federal troops was in vain. 
Gov Goebel during his last hours on Satur- 
day counseled moderation and legal meth- 
ods. He was a brilliant lawyer, 38 years 
old, a native of Pennsylvania, and had been 
the law partner of John G. Carlisle. His 
shooting of Col Sanford a few years ago 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 


Mr J. E. Northrup is widely known 
throughout the country, not only as an ex- 
perienced salesman but as a gifted writer. 
Mr Northrup’s latest work, entitled Seed 
Truth, gives much yaluable and unusual 
information regarding seeds and seed buy- 
ing. Copies may be had free by readers of 
this paper while the edition lasts, by writ- 
ing Northrup, King & Co, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


On Another Page of this issue will be 
found the advertisement of the new C. Von 
Culin incubator, which is made by the W. 
T. Falconer M’f’g Co, Jamestown, NY. 
This firm manufacture also a first-class 
brooder, as well as other articles used by 
poultrymen. Any of our readers who are 
contemplating the purchase of anything in 
their line will do well in sending for their 
catalog, and mentioning that they saw 
their ad in this paper. 

















The Page Woven Wire Fence Co, Adrian, 


Mich, have for nine years past issued a pa- 
per called The Coiled Spring Hustler. The 
name has been changed to Page Fence Age, 
but it is the same “hustler” as ever, devot- 
ed to the interests of Page woven wire 
fence, and full of information concerning 
it. It will be sent free to any farmer who 
asks for it. We can assure our readers that 
it is worth sending for. Ask also for their 
“blue folde ,’”’ which gives complete descrip- 
tions of the different styles of Page fence. 
When writing, please mention this paper. 


McCormick Harvesting Machine Co— 
The plant of this well-known ccmpany is 
located in Chicago, and is remarkable for 
many things—its immensity, its unequaled 
output, the great number of hands em- 
ployed and the quality of its machines. 
Their works are the greatest in the world 
employed in the manufacture of harvesting 
:nachines and bintler twine. A recent arti- 
cle from the pen of a well-known writer 
concludes with the following: ‘‘Pioneers in 
the invention and construction of harvest- 
ing machinery, whether of small grain or 
the glorious maize of North America, bene- 
factors of agriculture in the lessening of 
labor and the enhancement of profits from 
farm production, the McCormicks have 


written their name in indelible characters 
on the agriculture of the world. An incal- 
culable and perpetual debt of gratitude is 
owed to them by the tillers of the soil on 
every continent where fields are reaped and 
Ineadows are mowed.” 





OUR STORY OF 


was believed to be in self-defense; at least 
the courts took this view of the case. His 
own taking off may have been in revenge 
for that act. Immediately after the death 
of Mr Goebel, Lieut-Gov Beckham was 
sworn in as governor in his place. 





The world was astonished to learn from 
a parliamentary debate that Great Britain 
within a week or two will have in South Af- 
rica atotal force of 213,000 men. Of these, 169,- 
000 had already arrived from oversea, 26,000 
were levies raised in South Africa, and 18,- 
000 were still afloat. This is said to be the 
largest force ever put in a foreign field by 
that government. The total forces of the 
Dutch republics are estimated at 60,000 or 
a little more. 





For the first time in the history of the 
country the amount of money in actual 
circulation has reached and passed $2,000,- 
000,000. This makes $25.98 per capita, on an 
average, estimating the population at 77,- 
000,000. Nearly half of this two billions 
is gold or based on gold; not counting $218,- 
613,617 in gold coin and bullion held by the 
treasury as part of its assets. The present 
large circulation is Owing to the policy of 
the treasury department in making large 
loans to the banks in the shape of revenue 
income, 





Gov Roosevelt’s latest enterprise is the 
drafting of a proposed corporation law for 
New York state, not to displace the pres- 
ent laws, but to hold out inducements to 
large concerns to incorporate in that state. 
Some features of the New Jersey law are 
followed, though closer restrictions are to 
be placed on the corporations. The aim ap- 
parently is to attract big corporations of 
the better class from states whose laws are 
strict, without permitting the laxity which 
prevails in New Jersey. Friends of the 
measure say that wildcat enterprises will 
be excluded. 





A graduated income tax law went into 
effect in South Carolina Jan 1, 1898. The 
first year the tax yielded between $7000 and 
8000. More than half of this sum was paid 
in Charleston; 19 of the counties didn’t re- 
turn a penny of income tax, and in several 
of the others the yield of revenue was un- 
der $50. The general assembly has now re- 
pealed che law. 





The anti-trust act of the Illinois legisla- 
ture, passed in 1893, has been declared by 
Judge Kohlsaat of the United States cir- 
cuit court unconstitutional and void, in 
that it contains both class and special leg- 
islation. The matter will probably be ta- 
ken to the United States supreme court. 
Opinions differ widely as to whether Judge 
Kohlsaat’s decision leaves the state with- 
out anti-trust laws. It is held by some 
lawyers that the act of 1893 did not super- 
sede that of 1891, and that the latter stat- 
ute is still in force. The Chio anti-trust 
act has just been declared vaiid by the state 
supreme court. 





Baseball this- year witnesses a new de- 
parture in the formation of the American 
association of baseball clubs, a rival of the 
National league. The new _ association 
hopes to include in its circuit Kansas City, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Indianapolis and Louisville. This 
arrangement, President Johnson says, will 
permit Sunday baseball in all but Cleveland 
and Detroit. 





Territories or colonies? A momentous 
question stares the government in the 
face and cannot be delayed. The Philippine 
commission, in its report submitted Feb 2, 
recommends a sort of territorial govern- 
ment for those islands, with a governor ap- 
pointed by the president, the suffrage to 
be restricted by educational or property 
qualifications or both. “To guarantee ex- 
ternal protection while renouncing internal 
da -minion is no way of escaping our respon- 
sibilities,”” says the report. In connection 
wita the Porto Rican tariff matter the ways 
and means committee of the house of rep- 
resentatives is divided, the republican ma- 
jority holding that the term “United States” 
does not cover all territory belonging to 
our government, with relation to tariffs. It 
holds that congress has power to govern 
acquired territory independent of the lim- 
itations of the constitution, where said ter- 
ritory is not acquired for the purposes of 
statehood. The democratic minority on the 
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other hand quotes Chief Justice Marshall 
and Chief Justice Taney in support of the 
contention that our new dependencies can- 
not be otherwise than integral parts of the 
United States, The minority in other words 
holds that congress in making special tariff 
arrangements with the islands assumes 
powers never granted it by ‘the constitution, 
from which it derives its powers; congress 
thus suspending the constitution at will. 
The question is one for the supreme court 
to settle, and suit has already been brought 
to test the case. The committee on Porto 
Rico recommends a governor to be appoint- 
ed by the president, with a council of Amer- 
ican advisers. 





State forestry is to be undertaken by 
Pennsylvania over 100,000 acres at the head 
waters of the principal rivers to protect 
timber and save the water courses. 





Prizes aggregating $10,000 will be awarded 
to the boys and girls of Canada for the im- 
provement of seed grain, through the ef- 
forts of the commissioner of agriculture, 
Prof James W. Robertson. The money is 
contributed by Sir William MacDonald cf 
Montreal. 





There is disappointment here and there 
in different parts of the country because 
congress doesn’t care (perhaps doesn’t dare) 
to pass a river and harbor bill before the 
national election, other expenses being so 
heavy. 

Mormon missionaries are said to have 
made lately 9000 or more converts in the 
mountain regions of Tennessee and adjoin- 
ing states. They do not preach polygamy. 
The head of the Mormon mission in the 
southern states is Presiding Elder Benja- 
min E. Rich of Chattanooga. 

Col William J. Bryan’s meetings in the 
New England states last week were 
thronged. Ex-Gov Altgeld of Illinois and 
Congressman Lentz of Ohio were among 
the speakers at Boston. Several prominent 
democrats in Massachusetts hitherto rank- 
ing as gold men now indorse Bryan. 


GRINDSTONES 
COMPLETE WITH FRAME 
$] 90 Each. 


Upon receipt of $1.90 we will forward, proper- 
ly pack one celebrated BUENA 
VISTA GRINDSTONE and FRAME 
Co iete,which we warrant to be Absolute- 
ly Unexcelled as to quality, finish and dura- 
— This celebrated stone is the highest 
quality on the market and will be found ex- 
cellent for any grade of work. e use 
nothing but first grade stones. They weigh 
m 40 to 60 pounds. In order to save on the 
freight charge, we will ship knocked down. 
It is simply constructed and can be readi- 
ly ee ae 9 
e carry kinds of grind stones, 
Write for free catalogue No. 2 on 
merchandise bought at Sheriffs’ and 
Receivers’ Sales. OUR PRICES 
CHICAGO House Wence 
E WRECKING . 
West Ser & Iron Sts., SHioacoe’ zs 



























PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST. 








No part of the United States is attract- 
ing greater attention than the States of 
Oregon, Washington and Alaska, and 
the country for which Portland, Seattle 
and Tacoma are the seaports. 

By the New York Central Lines and 
their connections you can reach this 
fair land of promise cheaply and com- 
fortably. Apply to any ticket agent of 
the New York Central System. 


A copv of “ America’s Great Resorts ” will be sent 
free, postpaid, on receipt of a one-cent stamp, by 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 











A Primary Teacher. 


By Will Templer, Author of Captain 
Jack, and Other Stories. 


CHAPTER VII. 

ID HER bicycle come?” John in- 

auired. “No.” “Then I have it. I 

was at the depot on Monday when 

she started. She had her wheel 

with her and talked of riding 

across country from one of the 
stations west of here. She was not look- 
ing well, and I tried to persuade her to give 
up the idea. I fear she has attempted it 
and has been taken ill on the road. Go 
home, Mr Brown, and rest easy until you 
hear from me. I will try to look her up.” 

The farmer gave John a parting hand- 
zclasp. “There ain’t a man livin’ I’d trust 
with the job quicker’n I would you,” he 
said. 

Within the next half hour the engineer 
was speeding westward behind the swiftest 
livery horse the town contained. Fifteen 
miles cf rapid driving brought him to Eller- 
ton, first station out of Bankshire. The sta- 
tion agent was positive that no young lady 
with a bicycle had got off of Train 51 on 
Monday. A dozen miles were told off to 
Franklinville, where no better success was 
had. 

“If such a girl had got off, I'd ’a’ seen 
her,” the agent said. ‘“‘There didn’t any git 
off, Mr Prince.”’ 

The afternoon was more than half gone 
when the searcher tied his horse under the 
hotel shed at Grimsby, having made nearly 
40 miles since mid-day. “‘Feed and water my 
horse,”” he said to the hostler and made 
his way to the’ depot. 

In the little. box-like office sat the young 
man who combined the duties of both oper- 
ator and station agent. He was receiving 
a message when John came to the window 
and made his inquiry. ‘‘No, sir,” he an- 
swered. ‘‘Are you sure?” 

The operator leisurely closed the circuit 
and came to the window. “I’m very sure 
none got off,’’ he said. “I was here when 
the train came and would’ve noticed any 
such girl, especially a girl with a bicycle.”’ 
John was turning away, when the operator 
brightening up asked, “Was she a rather 
tull, good-lookin’ girl in a brown linen 
walking dress”” 

“Why?” demanded the engineer, sharply, 
“have you seen such a girl?” ‘Yes, on 
Monday, just after 51 went, a2 girl in a 
brown linen dress came in here and asked 
me the way to some lake. ‘I didn’t see any 
bicycle. I told her I didn’t krow. Then 
she borrowed a road map, looked at it a 
little and went out.” ‘Did you notice any- 
thing in particular about her looks?” ‘“T 
thought she looked kind o’ pale and sick- 
like. She drew a long breath when she 

SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


Miss Alice Duane loses her former situation _as teacher 
by the ,burning of the schoolhouse and applies to the 
teachers’ agency for another. Qne of the most promising 
vacancies on hand is that of a school at Silloway, whose 
trustees have firmly set their minds against hiring an- 
other attractive young woman or one who contemplates 
matrimony. But Miss Duane obtains the situation, in 
spite of the official’s disapproval of her personal appear- 
ance, by seeming common sense and a solemn promise not 
to be married without his consent. Among her village 
acquaintances is John Prince, engineer, whose personality 
and character were generally known as a good fit to his 
name, and he is known among his companions and others 
as ‘‘the Prince.”” He and the minister and Miss Duane 
have an animated discussion on dialect stories and_ woman 
suffrage. The summer vacation at hand is spent by Miss 
Duane on_ the quiet Brown farm in the Berkshires, where 
Mr and Mrs Brown, Mattie and Jimmie take a great 
liking to her. One day “the Prince” appears just about 
in time to dash on the farmer’s lightning struck barn 
and save it. While convalescing from his burned hand 
he learns, through friendly conversation, of the teacher’s 
repugnance to matrimony, principally because through it 
she would forfeit her liberty and her perfect satisfaction 
in the life she lives, and despairs of winning her. But 
before he leaves her he asks her, on the lake, to marry 
him. She likes him, but won’t give up her liberty, and is 
finally led to give him to understand that in some way 
she will let him know if she ever comes to think differ- 
ently. When he is gone she tries to forget the incident 
in wheeling. One day, insisting on riding the dangerous 
road to Holt’s Hollow, against the farmer’s advice, she 
becomes stranded in a narrow, rocky path by the rail- 
road trestle, and pushing her wheel, sprains her ankle, 
but is rescued by John Prince, whose train soon passes, 
and is piqued by his treating her the same as he would 
anyone else. The vacation ends and school begins, and 
one spring midnight the Loomis household (where Alice 
boards) is aroused by news of ince’s train being ditched 
and that a relief train is going to be sent at once. 

But Prince’s train was moving slowly, so only the en- 
gine was ditched and the engineer was unharmed. An- 
other long vacation begins, and Prince meets Alice in the 
depot on her way to the Brown’s. Shé doesn’t look well. 
She suggests getting off the train and wheeling > way, 
and he advises her not to, But the hot train is unbear- 
able, and she gets off at Grimsby to ride to Brown’s 
Lake. Overcome. on the -way, she into. an old 
barn and lies on the hay. Oo days rd nce 
stepped from the train at Bankshire for his annual out- 
ing; he was not going rown’s Lake this time to 
make Alice imagine he was pursuing her. He meets Mr 
Brown, troubl and anxious, and learns with surprise 
that nothing but her trunks have come. 
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handed back the map, and said it was a 
long way» or something like that.” 

“Which way did she go?” 

“Really, I don’t know; I was busy and 
didn’t watch her.” John hurried back to 
the hotel. 

“Can you direct me to Brown’s Lake?” he 
inquired of the landlord. ‘‘Certainly, sir. 
Go right across the track and up the hill; 
it’s pretty near a straight road, but it’s 
more’n twenty mile over there.” 

Over the track and up the hill strode the 
ewift horse, his driver in an agony of doubt 
and suspense. Of Alice Duane’s character, 
Prince knew enough to convince him that 
nothing short of an event entirely unlooked 
for and out of the common would prevent 
her from carrying out her original design. 
Had he known her to be weak and frivo- 
lous, he could have found possible motives 


and excuses for her disappearance. As it 
was he had but one theory. She was ill, 
probably dangerously so, and at that in 


some place where it was impossible for her 
to communicate with her friends. 

Five miles from Grimsby John made his 
inquiry of a farmer working near the road, 
receiving definite information. Such a girl 
had gone by there on Monday, the farmer 
said; she was pushing her bicycle up the 
hill and sat down to rest at the top. 

Inquiries of other persons elicited nothing, 
but at the wayside inn they were more sat- 
isfactory. “The young lady stopped here 
about half past ’leven,’’ the landlord said. 
“She looked pale and sickly, and I asked 
her to come in andrest awhile. She wouldn’t 
though, and after drinkin’ a glass of water 
she asked the way to Brown’s Lake and 
went on.” 

John thanked the landlord and drove 
away. The information he had received was 
certainly not reassuring, but there was sat- 
isfaction in knowing that he was on the 
right track. He was now well up among 
the hills where the rough roads made rapid 
driving impossible; his horse, too, was 
showing signs of fatigue. Other people 
were questioned, two of whom had seen the 
object of his search, one supplementing his 
information with a remark which greatly 
startled his questioner. ‘“‘The young wom- 
an acted kind bd’ queer,’ he remarked, “stag- 
gerin’ around when she got off her veloci- 
pede, like she might ’a’ be’n tipsy.” 

The last beams of the setting sun were 
touching Towereuna mountain with glory 
when the tired horse came to a place 
where the road forked into two roads, eith- 
er of which appearing as if it might lead 
straight to the landmark. The driver un- 
wittingly took the left, driving for perhaps 
a mile to where a man was watering a horse 
by the brookside. Prince stopped and asked 
his stereotyped question. 

“No,” the man replied, ‘“‘she didn’t come 
ulong here. ‘You’re on the wrong track. 
I was over to my brother’s on the other 
road yesterday, and I heard him speak 
about sich a girl passin’ there Monday. 

‘‘Where does your brother live?’’ was the 
next eager question. ‘‘First house on the 
south road beyond the fork,” was the reply; 
“bout half a mile, I guess.” 

It was not yet dark when the fork in 
the road was regained, though lights were 
shining from the windows of the “first 
house beyond,” when that source of infor- 
mation was reached and passed. Perhaps 
another mile and the carriage was passing 
through what was apparently a deserted 
farm. Full of a pathetic picturesqueness 
were the neglect and ruin to be seen on all 
sides. Crumbling, ivy-grown stone walls 
told their mute story of desolation, as did 
the open fields encumbered here and there 
with clumps of briers and bushes. There 
had been an orchard, once, for a few old 
trees, leaning with a sharp angle toward 
the east. still waved their half-naked 
branches like so many ghosts of a departed 
time. At the top of a sharp rise of ground, 
a ruined well curb with a broken sweep, 4 
bunch of day lilies with two or three 
straggling lilacs marked the place where 
men had lived and labored and died. A lit- 
tle further on, the old barn was still stand- 
ng, just then softened by the last faint rays 
of fading daylight. 

John Prince gazed at the old pile with 
melancholy interest as he crept by, little 
dreaming of the secret it held for him. 
Twenty minutes more of weary plodding, 
and the lights of a farmhouse twinkled 
forth. A barn stood across the way, and 
toward it a man with @ lantern and a 
small boy. were going. 

Prince halted and said, ““Gnod evening.” 
“Good evening,” responded the man, raising 
his lantern and gazing at the stranger. 
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“Did a young lady riding a bicycle pass 


here on Monday?” “No, sir,’”’ decidedly. 


The questioner gave a violent start. ‘‘Are 
you sure?” “Certainly, I was makin’ 
fence along the road all day and 


would have seefi one if she had passed.’ 
“But she passed the first house above here 
and there are no turns in the road between 
the two houses.”’ 

“T can’t help that, sir; she ain’t passed 
this way.” 

John was sorely puzzled and in great de- 
spair. All day he had kept up hope, and 
here seemed the end of all. While he was 
thus thinking, the boy chimed in. ‘Papa,’ 
he said, ‘“‘you know me an’ Mary was up to 
the old Driggs place a-berryin’ this after- 
noon, While we was down in the medder we 
seen a woman come out of the old barn an’ 
crawl on her han’s an’ knees down to the 
spring; then she crawled back an’ we was 
skart an’ run away ’cause we thought it 
was old crazy Nelly.” 

“Where is that old barn?’ Prince fairly 
yelled. ‘Just back here a piece, ’long the 
road.” The carriage spun round as the 
horse felt the first sharp cut with the whip, 
while his driver shouted, ‘‘For God’s sake, 
man, get in here with your light and come 
with me to that old barn.” 

How long her first swoon lasted Alice 
never knew. She afterward remembered 
but one incident of that first long afternoon 
and night; it was instinct rather than rea- 
son which impelled her to take a swallow 
of wine to cool her parching throat, and 
she then noticed that night was coming 
on. She was hardly conscious of her own 
great suffering. 

The morning sun was shining through the 
chinks and crevices when the sick girl ful- 
ly regained control of her mental faculties. 
I'he fierce, darting pains of the day before 
were no longer felt, but in their place, per- 
vading the whole system, was a dull, ach- 
ing misery, such as one might feel after 
having been clubbed and beaten without 
mercy. Passing her hand down over her 
face she found the skin relaxed and cold 
almost to clamminess, while the feeble beat- 
ing of the pulse could scarcely be felt. She 
was weak and languid, scarcely able to 
raise her hand, but still full of hope. “Had 
she not sent Mr Brown word of her pro- 
posed trip? Would not her failure to ap- 
pear start her friends on the search? Of 
course it would, and they would find her 
before the day was over, somehew.” 

Partial revival followed a strong swallow 
of wine, but an attempt to eat the sand- 
wich, now grown hard and dry, ended in 
flat failure. Toward mid-day the fever re- 
turned, bringing with it hours of delirium 
and forgetfulness, succeeded by a sharp 
chill when reason resumed her sway. Night 
drew on. The stiltry daylight faded into 
darkness. Nature’s day sounds ceased one 
by one, ending with the twitterings of the 
swallows in the peak of the old barn. The 
birds and insects had been her only com- 
pany through that awful day, and with the 
last faint chirp of the nestlings hope began 
to wane. Not a human sound had reached 
her ears, although, when in possession of 
her senses, she had listened intently for 
the sound of horses’ feet and the roll of 
wheels on the stony road. She had heard 
them not and the coming of night brought 
an overpowering sense of loneliness. 

Physical cowardice had but little place in 
Alice Duane’s make-up. It mattered little ta 
her whether she gazed at the bees and birds 
and shafts cf yellow’ sunlight let in 
through rents fm the roof, or whether these 
same holes permitted her to watch the si- 
lent march of the stars. The night had 
nothing of terror in it, yet with all her 
courage she could not help wishing that it 
was over, and that the sun was once more 
flooding the earth with light and warmth. ” 

Sleep came at last, a sleep fitful, fever- 
ish, full of wild dreams, in each of which 
she was ever in great trouble and distress, 
always struggling against overwhelming 
obstacles, faltering and stumbling. Morn- 
ing brought but little physical relief; but 
with it came a revival of hope. That Mr 
Brown had not received her message was 
almost certain, and he failing her, hope be- 
gan to center in John Prince. He alone 
knew of her rash resolve to ride across 
country, and he would never rest if he 
knew she was missing, until he had found 
her. 

“Tf he knew she was missing!” the spark 
of hope was almost extinguished by the 
latter=thought. How would he know she 
had not arrived at Brown’s Lake? He was 
going away this very morning and would 
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Our Young Folks. 


For St Valentine’s Day. 


MARGERY BELLE WINTERS. 





Invitations to a valentine party should be 
equalized, that is, as many boys as girls 
should be invited. If the hostess can paint, 
the invitations should be decorated with 
hearts and cupids. However, very dainty 
invitations I have seen, which were sup- 
plemented by cutting out hearts and cupids, 
and applying them neatly. Any of the pic- 
torial magazines will furnish you an ample 
supply, especially among the “ads.” A 
unique device for choosing partners for the 
evening is to match hearts. The hostess 
has cut hearts of cardboard and covered 
them with colored crepe paper, a color for 
each guest, the same for boys as girls. 
These are distributed in the dressing room. 
The hearts are perforated, and a ribbon 
long enough is supplied to wear over the 
neck. The girls are invited to assemble in 
the parlor alone. The boys remain in the 
hall with doors shut. One boy is to knock 
at the door. A young miss calls: “Who is 
there?” If he has a red heart he answers, 
“Mr Red Heart.” Should the lady have a 
green heart, she replies, “Not admitted, 
sir; I am Miss Green Heart.” The gentle- 
man ‘retires and another knocks, If he 
proves to be Mr Blue Heart and Miss Blue 
Heart answers the door, she calls, “I am 
Miss Blue Heart; walk in, sir.”” And he is 
admitted, and claims his lady. Each 
is thus admitted by color. St Valen- 
tine’s cake should mark a special feature of 
the early part of the evening. 

All the guests retire t»> the kitchen. One 
of the ladies has been chosen to make and 
. bake the cake, while the interested jolly 
crowd watch the ceremony. Each guest 
comes prepared with a favor, which should 
be suggestive of the occasion. A heart 
means love; a ring, a wedding; a button, a 
bachelor; a thimdle, an old maid. These 
favors must be tucked gently around the 
edge of the batter; if mixed with the same 
they will fall to the bottom in one mass. The 
cake must be baked in a large pan, the 
shape of a heart, if possible, All retire to 
the parlor while the cake is in baking. 
Games are in order. A very amusing one 
(new in interpretation) is called “Cupid is 
coming.’ It is played thus: The guests are 
seated in circle. A letter is chosen and one 
starts the game by saying to his left-hand 
neighbor, ‘‘Cupid is coming.” His neighbor 
asks, ‘“‘How does he come?” The first must 
reply, using a word beginning with the let- 
ter chosen. For instante, if ‘‘P’’ is chosen 
he may reply, ‘“‘He comes prancing.” At the 
same time he or she must “prance” to the 
amusement of the lookers on. Another may 
say, “He comes prying.” Therefore, he or 
she must go peering around the room. If 
another should say, “He comes proposing,” 
then he must kneel at the feet of the dam- 
sel of his choice. This performance must 
continue till each has had his chance. 

By and by, the watchful cake baker an- 
nounces to the hostess that the cake is 
ready. Supper is announced and all retire 
to the dining room, which is profusely dec- 
orated with hearts. These hearts are made 
of paper of various colors. They suspend 
from the chandelier to the four corners of 
the table. The tablecloth is also festooned 
with them. An after-supper scheme is to 
guess the number of hearts. The one giv- 
ing correct answer or nearest approach re- 
ceives a prise. The centerpiece is a pan of 
ferns, deftly arranged by the hostess thus. 
First she filled the pan with sand; planted 
her ferns therein, and cleverly hid the out- 
side of the receptacle with green crepe pa- 
per. Tir cupids circle the ferns and are 
afterward given as souvenirs. At each place 
the guests find a large darning needle with 
baby ribbon run through, a color for each 
guest. The needles are the subject of much 
conjecture as to their import. Curiosity is 
not satisfied till the “heart cake” is served 
with the cream. Before cutting the cake, 
it is passed to each guest, the little needle- 
darts come in play. Each is to place his or 
her dart around the edge of the cake, not 
too closely. The cake is then r-turned to 
the hostess, who cuts it, and it is again 


passed, each taking the piece which holds 
his dart, which is identified by tiue,ribbon. 
Then search is made for favors, which tell 
the fate of each as they find them. 

d _r supper, is the Valentine hunt for the 
“old-time’”’ 


bits of paper and lace valen- 
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tines, together with comic ones. These, 
from each other; there is something dainty 
for the gracious hostess. The frolic ends 
with a dance. 


The Young Folks’ Table. 


A Nymph—Star Gazer, I have seen you 
on the electric cars, although I doubt your 
knowing of it. I send my photo with this. 
Unlike Miss Idal, I enjoy an occasional bit 
of fancywork, also any out-of-door sport. 








I play the violin a little and paint in wa- 
ter colors. If any of the Tablers wish to 
write to me, address your epistle to the ad- 
dress given by Bub in the Jan 13 issue; only 
you must substitute Miss N. O. D. for Bub. 
[Nymph of Daylight. 





Among Girls—Churnetta, I lived for 
some time near Haskell institute at Law- 
rence, Kan, the great Indian school. There 
were 600 Indians, ranging in’ color from 
darkest brown to nearly white. I once went 
to an entertainment given by them, which 
I enjoyed very much. They had a fine foot- 
ball team, also a band, which was one of 
the finest at the World’s fair. Florence 
Nightingale is still living at the age of 79.— 
[Honor Bright. 


I like Shakespeare, but it is hard to un- 
derstand. I think, maybe, it is because I 
am not old enough, as I am not 17 yet. I 
hate to think of getting old, and wish I 
might always stay young and go to school. 
I think we should respect the old people, 
as they may wish they could be young. I 
think one of the sweetest yet saddest pieces 
of poetry is one that all school children 
know, “‘Rock Me to Sleep.” I don’t believe 
those who have their mothers can appreci- 
ate this piece of poetry. How often have 
I cried myself to sleep, repeating that sim- 
ple piece of poetry. How we should all love 
our parents before it is too late! My mother 
has been dead over five years, yet I miss 
her more this year than ever before.—[Miss 
Veve. 

I do not fancy football, as I think it is 
too rough. What do the Tablers think of 
basket ball? The girls here are becoming 
excellent players and have won a great 
name. I do not go to any school at pres- 
ent, but intend to enter high school next 
fall.—[Agricolae Filia. 

Yes, Paradoja, I am much interested in 
begonias and have quite a collection. I 
think the variety known as the Rex is the 


prettiest. I would like to see your friend’s 
collection. I am very much interested in 
flowers. Violets are my favorites. Miss 


Veve, I would like to peep into your green- 
horse.—[Aleena. 

I thought I’d better let you know that 
California isn’t swallowed by an_  earth- 
quake, as the eastern folks think it might 
be. Now, Miss Serious, I don’t think it is 
right to give the girls away, as when you 
told about their wearing “rats’’ in their 
hair. And you needn’t think that farmer 
boys are the only ones that high collars 
would make an improvement on. ‘You hit 
the poor farmer boys a little too hard.— 
[California Poppy. 

I am attending college in Lincoln, Neb. 
Some have requested me to send a photo 
of my elder brother, but I do not think best 
to, as he slightly objects. As to mine, per- 
haps I'll surprise you some day. But I 
want to warn you all not to look for a 
handsome picture, as I do not want you to 
be disappointed.—_[Miss Chicago. 

You know, girls, when the pompadour 
came into style you all fixed your hair pom- 
padour (I suppose you did). All the girls 





did here, and of course I did, too. So I 
wear a big one and think it a great deal 
nicer than the old-fashioned way of dress- 
ing the hair. Father had an old man at 
our house one day for dinner and he was 
telling a story that*was dreadfully long. I 
went to kick my sister under the table, and 
instead gave the old gentleman a terrible 
kick. Very impolite, wasn’t it?—[Sweet 
Briar. 

I believe in loyalty to one’s sex, but I 
must say some of the girls’ heads look de- 
formed, from the size of their pompadour. 
Chit, I«admire your honesty in owning you 
are not a great lover of Shakespeare, al- 
though I am myself. I like to see a person 
independent, not thinking just as others do. 
[Marie Morris. 

I enjoy skating. Did any of you Tablers 
ever see stars when you were learning to 
skate? Well, I did.—[Miss Missouri. 

I have tried cooking, but did not have 
success. Jack’s Twin, I would like to see 
you. I have a snapshot camera. I tried to 
take a picture ef a dog and got the pic- 
ture of a house.—[Trixie. 





Horror of the monster seems to be a uni- 


versal feeling with the young folks, and I 
suppose the old fellow does destroy lots 
of letters, but I don’t believe that such a 
fate as that compares at all with the ex- 
cruciating torture the Y F E inflicted upon 
me. What did he do? Made me sit at the 
old folks’ Table two or three times and di- 
gest matrimony, wayward husbands, etc, 
within sight and hearing of the jolly young 
folks’ Table, with its savory morsels. Oh, 
*twas awful! The story of the rich man 
and Lazarus isn’t “in it.” I know by ex- 
perience that the monster is bad, but the 
old folks’ Table—Ouch!—[Timothy Tucker. 





Little Brothers and Sisters—I am 10 


years old. We had an examination two or 
three days ago and I missed 10 out of 100. 
Don’t you think I did well? The teacher said 
I did, anyway. I have a little dog and his 
name is Major and I like him very well.— 
[Schoolboy. 


My father works on the road. I have 
one sister and two brothers. My largest 
brother went to war and was killed at Ma- 
nila. He was in the ist regiment of Ne- 
braska volunteers. There is but one boy 
in our school that parts his hair in the 
middle. We have 33 scholars in our room. 
[Nora. 


I am a little boy eight years old and I am 
now raising Belgian hares and would be 
very much pleased to correspond with any- 
one on the subject.—[Harris Lamb, Belle- 
fontaine, O. 





Fantastic—Mr Gardner’s ideas are clear 
in regard to the gentlemen’s toilet. When 
I was going to school I wore my hair part- 
ed in the middle part of the time, simply 
because I thought I was in society, and 
my fellow students did so, although my 





father was bitterly opposed to such a hair 
dress. I think students can become fan- 
tastic in this line, and carry their toilet 
to an excess. I have graduated in the reg- 
ular academic course in school and become 
president of the alumni association. I am 
also a member of the M W A lodge. In time 
I hope to see this lodge the largest in the 
world. Miss Edna, I was born near Peoria 
and spent my. childhood days there, but 


TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All 
druggists refund the money if it fails to cure 
E. W.Grove’ssignature is on each box.25c.-[Adv 











moved to the magnificent state of Iowa in 
1894. I think the country around Peoria 
is very beautiful, and the hills quite pic- 
turesque, but I never regret that I moved 
to Iowa, for I think the people are far 
more social and better educated here.—[Mr 
Singletree. 





Latin—Chief Keokuk wants to know how 
Inez can converse in Latin if she is in her 
first year in the high school. Probably at 
her high school as at mine, Latin is taught 
in the first year. I have been three years 





and am to graduate next June, owing to a 
change made in the course of study. Am 
I a junior or a senior? I have studied both 
French and Latin, but I like French much 
the better.—[ Massachusetts. 





A Recitation—White Ribbon and C. W. 


B., our men folks don’t agree with you 
about keeping the washing till some rainy 
day. I don’t think any of the men folks do. 
Yours Truly, I think the answer to your 
original and cross-word enigma is James, 
am I right? Here is a piece I spoke at 
school when I was a little girl. I send it, 
as perhaps some other little girl would like 
it to speak. 
I stand before you just so high, 

A very little girl; 
I see so many folks, 

My head is all a-whirl. 


I look way up the winding stair 
That leads to know a lot, 

And seems to me I cannot climb, 
I’m such a little tot. 


But I will try to do the best 
That ever I can do, 

And maybe some time I will hold 
A roll of paper, too. 


I’m frightened, most, and think that play 
Is better far than this, 
And so I’ll make a pretty bow 
And throw you all a kiss. 
[Lady Woodsum. 





Books, Mostly—Jack the First, I have 
read The Man with the Hoe, now, ‘through 
the courtesy of one of my correspondents, 
who was kind enough to copy it for me. 
Great poem, isn’t it? Little Country Girl 
and Wisconsin Girl, I won’t be able to tell 
you about the things you asked me about 
in connection with shorthand, as it ‘‘fa- 
tigues” Hiddegeiger, and it would be very 
sad to “fatigue” him any more. You need 
not alarm yourself, Hiddegeiger; I would 
not talk shorthand to you. Bert is the 
only person whom I have ever told that I 
studied shorthand. Those who know it 
never heard it from me, though I have 
written about it to the Table and to one 
or two of my correspondents, but I can 
be more communicative on paper than at 
any other time. My real thoughts and 
feelings are known to no one except my- 
self, but’ you who read my letters know 
more about them than my intimate friends 
do. Larry Lynnwood, you are perfectly 
handsome. Don’t you think go, girls? I 
like a boy in glasses. I have read Lucile, 
also Thaddeus of Warsaw, John Halifax, 
Gentleman, and Nicholas Nickleby. Oh 
my, you really make me lalgh, Zoe of 
Kansas, when you say you thought I was 
an old maid. You are not far wrong, al- 
though I haven’t quite taken to parrots 
and things of that sort yet. When I do, 
I will go out and pay you a visit. Of those 


books~ you mentioned, I have read David 
Copperfield, Mill on the Floss, Tom Brown 
at Oxford; The Prince and Pauper, Rob- 
inson Crusoe. 
Goose’s rhymes (thrilling, 
The Scarlet Letter, 


I have also read Mother 
aren’t they?), 
Gulliver’s Travels, 








EVENINGS AT HOME 


Looking Backward, Camille and East 
Lynne. The latter affected me more than 
any book I have ever read. I read it two 
or three years ago, but it is. as fresh in 
my mind now as when I read it. It seems 
to be burned into my brain in letters of 
fire. It turned out horrid, and I was so mad 
all the while I was reading it. I felt so 
sorry for Lady Isabel Carlyle. I liked her 
better than anybody else in the book. But 
what pleased me most was the ducking 
those men gave Sir Francis Levison, in 
that pond of muddy water, until he was 
nearly dead. Now I.am not naturally cruel, 
but for such as he I have no mercy. If 
you only read the.first chapter of Captain 
Dieppe, Lucile, no wonder you found it 
dull, Max of Climax, you do not know 
how I envy you in your ability to play the 
piano. I am very fond of music and the 
piano is «ny favorite instrument. But I 
cannot play. One of the girls at school 
taught me to play a little, but I have for- 
gottezi all I ever knew long. ago. Neither 
have I a very good voice. I sing a sort of 
a soprano, but I have to sing entirely by 
ear. Nobody ever heard me sing except 
the folks at home... As a general thing I 
like fast music, something with a little life 
in it, and for singing purposes something 
quite high, even in church mugfc. I do 
dislike the slow and prosy tunes some of 
the hymns have. I never sing them in 
church, in fact, never look at them. Two 
of my favorites are: “How firm a foun- 
dation, ye saints of the Lord,” and “All 
hail the power of Jesus’s name.” One of 
the pieces I like is Just as the Sun Went 
Down; also the chorus of She Was Bred in 
Old Kentucky. They are both about out 
of date, but I like them just the same. Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s Lost Chord is fine. I ex- 
pect to read The Pioneers by James Feni- 
more Cooper soon. The only book of his 
that I have ever read is The Last of the 
Mohicans. That was fine.—[Miss Idal. 





I don’t quite agree in regard to heroes, 
John Halifax is too high and mighty to suit 
me, while Nicholas Nickleby was rather 
trifling, it seems to me. How about it?— 
[Ursula March. 

Larry Lynnwood, I would like to corre- 
spond with you. You take a fine picture. 
Pond Lily, I tried your recipe for cabbage 
salad and think it is just splendid. I have 
golden hair and light blue eyes. I was 18 
the 25th of December. I have a guitar which 
I can play very nicely on.—[Ratie Blue. 

How many of the girls do Battenberg 
work? I have started my first piece and 
like it very much. Miss Idal, don’t let 
Hiddegeiger scare you.—[{Margaret. 

Nearly all the photos that appear in this 
paper I cut out and put in an album made 
for >» purpose by myself, and I now have 
quite a collection. You may some fine day 
see my likeness.—[Ildevonce. 

Bauneg Beg, I wish I could meet you. 
I wear feathers on my hat, but if you wish 
I will try to stop it, as I myself always 
said it was cruel. If you don’t like New 
England I wish you would try my native 
home in Indiana, as its short winters are 
quite pleasant.—[I. O. Dine. 








MACBETH S “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys are carefully made 
of clear tough glass; they fit, 
and get the utmost light from 
the lamp, and they last until 
some accident breaks them. 
“Pearl top” and “pearl 
glass” are trade-marks. Look 
out for them and you needn’t 


be an expert. 


Our “Index” describes a/? lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macsetu, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Free to the 
Ruptured 


Dr. W. 8S. Rice, the Well Known Author. 
ity, sends a Trial of His Famous 
Method Free to All, 
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Anyone can Now Cure Themselves at 
Home Without Pain, Danger, Oper- 
ation or An Hour’s Loss of 
Time From Work. 


To the thousands upon thousands of ruptured 
people who are torturing themselves with trusses 
and in momentary danger of death from stran- 
gulation Dr. W. 8. Rice, 348 L. Main Street, Adams, 
N. Y., will send free to 
all atrial of his famous 
method that has saved 
so many livesand made 
so many men, women 
and ch “yo well and 
strong and permanently 
cured of old and difficult 
ruptures. Do not be 
back ward about writing 
for the free trial. It 
will cost you nothing 
and will enable you to 
see how easily you can 
cure yourself in a very 
short time without los- 
ing an hour from work. 
~ Rice is a 
that -ever sufferin 

M. K. LYMAN. man or woman chal 
know the wonderful truth that rupture can be 
cured and be therefore generously sends, prepaid 
by mail, his method, absolutely free, and you can 
make a free trial of it. Write to-day without fail, 
as you cannot afford to miss this free and gener- 
ous offer. 

Mr. M. K. Lyman, a highly esteemed citizen of 
Delray, Fla., says:—‘*The Dr. Rice method is a 
remarkable cure. I had an old rupture that de- 
fied everything but in three weeks there was no 
protrusion and:I have remained sound and well 
ever since. I heartily recommend Dr. Rice to 
every sufferer.” Do not fail to write at once for 
the free trial and thus cure yourself at home 
without pain, danger or detention from the day’s 
work. Write atonce. Commence now and before 
the heavy work of - begins you will be 
cured as sound as a dol 

Write to Dr. W. 8. Rice, 48 L. Main 8t., Adams 
N. Y., you will never regret having done so. 














Neglect of a Cough or Sore 
Throat often results in an 









Incurable Li Disease or 
Consumption. For relief in 
Throat troubles — 8 





BRONCHIAL TROCHES, & 
ple ye’ effective remedy. Soldonlyin Sones. 











NECK TES eer ve wint sone 9 BEAUTIFUL CLUB 


BOWS 10 cts., 5 for 15 cts. or 8 SILK BOWS 25 cts. , all differ- 
ent. All ties Eaaranteed to Seu ee Large a 
free. ERNST MFG. CO ., NEW YORK, X.Y. 


to write for our 256- ge free book. 

Tells how men wit 1 capital 

can make money with a a Bfagsc 

Lantern or Stereopticon. 

Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. ¥. 
In Hefand 

snecant collet as zetire 

sufferer. F. G@. KINSMAN, M. D., 

Box 756, Augusta, Maine. 


 Pipeaonapeaapeen CAIs: 


If you are outof employment, 
or employed at unsatisfactory 
wages, write us ae 


We can give you something to 











> that will make you $50 a month without 

@ You will be surprised how 

@easily you can make the 

ely youcandoittoo. Send name and address, 
Please investigate. Write to-day. 


@any trouble. You ce 
@work right around @ 
®@your own area 
$ travel if you wish. 

A Big Money pent 
®above sum. Hundreds are 

anyhow. 

: ORANGE JUDD CO. ( Agents’ Dept. ), 


Brand New Thing. 
making double that. Possi- EASY! 
52 Lafayette Place, New gS: 


GISFFIFFSIFIFIFISFIFTISISISSSO 
RK complete Catal tural Books, ad 
Fick: ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York or 
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The Busy World. 


A Merry Valentine Tea. 


RUTH VIRGINIA SACKETT, 





I am sure those who are planning a valen- 
tine merry-making will be glad to hear 
about the delightful manner in which Kate 
Gregory entertained her friends on the 14th 
of February. I know we who received the 
invitations considered ourselves extremely 
lucky, knowing from past experience that 
the affair would be enjoyable from begin- 
ning to end. On entering the dining room 
we found our clever hostess had made it 
look like a flower garden; there were plants 
and blooming flowers everywhere. Knowing 
at the present time artificial flowers were 
quite the fad, she had taken advantage of 
the idea by decking the walls with trail- 
ing vines of morning-glories, made of pa- 
per, the picture frames, mantel and mirror 
being garlanded with them. At intervals, 
attached to the vines by green baby rib- 
bon, were hearts of lavender-tinted card- 
board, and the sideboard held a large floral 
true-love knot made of violets. The table 
was decked with sweet peas and violets, 
and like the other decorations were made 
by the skillful hands of the hostess. The 
color scheme was carried out in the candle 
shades, which were of coarse net with the 
flowers twining in and out of the meshes, 
and as the light from the candles under- 
neath shone through, the effect was most 
charming. 

In the middle of the table, above a mound 
of violets, was a circular cardboard paint- 
ed to represent a wheel, having between the 
spokes fates or fortunes prettily written. 
Perched in the center, a cardboard cupid 
was fastened to a wire, and so arranged 
that he would easily turn. Before seating 
ourselves at the table we found what await- 
ed us in the future by merely spinning the 
little fellow around and reading what the 
wand which he held in his hand pointed 
to when he stopped. On their place-cards 
the guests found their birthday flower. ex- 
quisitely painted, also the floral language. 
For instance, the maid who was born in 
September had daintily inscribed in gilt 
on one side: 


“Sing a song to sweet September, 
Wise and rich and gay is she, 

Useful and mature she cometh— 
Best of all the months to me.” 


On the reverse side, a morning glory with 
this verse: 

“Thy cordate leaf the emblem be, 

For which they battle dauntlessly. 

Thy clinging habit likened to 

The constancy of love most true.” 
The souvenirs were pink boxes cut from 
transparent celluloid, painted with a border 
of violets. On opening them we found with- 
in two turtle doves made of confectionery. 

The refreshments carried out the valen- 

tine sentiment as much as possible, the 
cakes being heart-shaped, and the indi- 
vidual ices representing cupids. Just before 
leaving the table, a flower basket was 
passed filled with perfumed artificial roses. 
We were each given one, and we found on 
close inspection in the heart of the rose 
a wee valentine snugly rolled up and con- 
taining a verse made to fit the person who 
received it. After we returned to the par- 
lor, another delightful surprise awaited us. 
Hardly had we entered the room before in 
wheeled Kate's tiny sister, seated on a small 
flower-covered tricycle. She impersonated 
the god of love and was attired in airy 
pink tarlatan, equipped with wings, bow 
and arrow. Instead of a quiver, she car- 
ried a heart-shaped bag made of lavender 
crepe paper, filled with comical valentines, 
which she distributed among us. When it 
came time to depart, we one and all as- 
sured Kate her tea had been a decided suc- 
cess, and most of us thought it the most 
delightful affair of the kind we ever at- 
tended. 





Pin Money—Mr Graves, please do not be 
too hard on us women who raise turkeys 
or do anything else to supply our demands, 
It is too true that some farmers’ wives have 
to supply more demands than their own 
from the proceeds of poultry, but as a gen- 
eral thing we women are ambitious and 








THE WHOLE FAMILY 


MEN OF MIGHT. 


Strong Nerves and Buo 
Blood | Move the Worle 


DR. GREENE’S NERVURA 


Blood and Nerve Remedy 


Is New Life, Hope, and St for the Weak, 
Despondent, Sick, and Overworked. R 


Who ever heard of a nervéless hero? 

What despondent warrior ever won a battle ? 

What great idea was ever evolved from a sleepless brain? 

What high ideal or lofty aspiration ever came from low vitality ? 

It is the blood and nerves that move the world physically, mentally, and 
. morally. 

Napoleon had nerves 
ma Of steel atAusterlitzand 
F sperms at Waterloo. 

ng Richard suffered 
B the agonies of insomnia 
the night before he met 
Richmond on the fatal 
' eld of Bosworth. 

Low vitality, nervous 
weakness, debility, and 
exhaustion cause a ma- 
jority of the failures, 
misery, and unhappi- 
ness in the world. 

A thorough invigor- 
ation and _ revitaliza- 
tion is what you want. 
oe ITIS WHAT YOU MUST 

HAVE 





*~ 


" B Pi ay ~ 
Science has provided a specific for just these conditions. It is the discover 
of the famous Dr. Greene, and is known as Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 


nerve remedy. Under the magic influence of this wonderful medicine the 
nerves soon regain their lost power and the spirits become buoyant as the 
body grows strong. The reinvigorated blood courses through the veins, sub- 
stituting health and vivacity for weakness, lassitude, and despair. 

Thousands of people —judges, statesmen, merchants, and workingmen— 
testify from personal experience to the prompt and permanent benefits of Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura. The great good which it has done for them it will surely 
do fer you. Itis asin to suffer when relief is within reach. 

. Mr. M. J .SNYDER, 239 Main St., Owego, N. Y., says:— 

For a number of years I was afflicted with nervousness, pains in my back and side, and that 
tired feeling ; yt other words, I was all broke up, I had no ambition to do anything, and if I 
had, I could not have done it. I had taken all kinds of medicines, and the doctors told me it 
was overwork and kidney trouble. As alast resort I made up my mind to try Dr. Greene’s Ner- 
vura blood and nerve remedy. I did not get a bottle or two and then condemn the medicine for 
not Curing me, as thousands of others do, but I made up my mind I would give it a good test. I 
got six bottles for five dollars, and I took it, and itcured me, That was several years ago and I 
am as sound as a bullet, not a pimple or blemish about me, and as solid as a rock.” 


There are many cases of complex character which patients cannot fully understand. Dr, 
Greene cordially invites all such sufferers to consult with him fully and freely, personally or by 
letter, at his office, 35 West 14th St., New York City. There-is no charge for such consultation, 
and every communication is absolutelv confidential. 





know only too well that. be the husband. 








ever so indulgent, there are things that we 
think are really indispensable to our ‘‘make- 
up” that he could not afford to provide us 
with. And if Mrs H. L. did not have to 
supply herself she would likely think she 
must supply some one else.—[Eloise. 





Correspondence Schools—lIn reply to sev- 


eral inquiries by letter from our young 
folks, the correspondence schools advertised 
in our columns are institutions of the ut- 
most value and importance, engaged in do- 
ing just what they claim to do—giving 
young people a thorough training, by mail, 
in the several professions, callings, branches 
etc, advertised. In one small city familiar 
to the present writer, there are, or were 
not bong ago, 600 pupils of one of the cor- 
respondence schools mentioned. The train- 
ing they give is recognized by local edu- 
cators as first-class. A friend of the writer 
recently passed one of the most creditable 
examinations recorded by the local bar for 
years, for admission to practice as a law- 
yer. His whole study had been with a cor- 
respondence school. Steam and _ electrical 
engineering, bookkeeping, shorthand and 
typewriting, the English branches and 
other things are included in this great and 
growing scheme of education for both sexes. 
Complimentary allusions have been made 
to the schools by some of our young folks 
in letters to their “Table,” and other simi- 
lar references are yet to come. 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR FEBRUARY. 





6. NUMERICAL ENIGMA (a town in New 
England)—[Katydidn’t. 

A man’s 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 is in his 10, 11, 12, 
9, 10, 11, 12 in 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12. 

7. SQUARE WorpD—1, To raise; 2, to dee 
fame; 3, berries of a species of cypress; 4. to 
ask; 5, else (obs).—[ P. McL., N S. 


8. CHARADE—[G. B. H., Ct. 
My first is a verb, both short and small; 
There’s a second to everything, aye, to all. 
My third is intended, or else designed, 
My whole is a change, you will always find. 


9. CRosswoRD EniGmMa—lLE‘gewood, O. 
In hogshead, not in cask; 
In hurden, not in task; 

In tautog, not in fish; 

In platter, not in dish; 

In grievance, not in wrong; 
In firebell, not in gong; 

In money, not in cash; 

In period, not in dash; 

In pigeon, not in bird; 

In language, not in word; 
In whisky, not in rum; 
My whole is yielding gum. 


10. ANAGRAM (one word)— 
GUESS TAPE MAIL. 












Home Life. 
A Cow’s Milk Baby. 


W. M, BENNINGER, 





Our baby was raised upon cow’s milk as 
it came from my herd of pure bred Hol- 
steins. The accompanying photograph was 
taken when he was eight months old. His 
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BABY BENNINGER, 


mother, who is a strong, healthy woman, 
nursed him for a short time, when on ac- 
count of his restlessness at night I discov- 
ered that he was hungry, and immediately 
gave him pure cow’s milk, warming it to 
about 80 degrees. He immediately rested 
well at night and grew strong and hearty. 
He is not fat, as is sometimes the case, but 
is well developed and very bright and in- 
telligent. We gave him all he would drink 
without souring his stomach. Some days 
he drank as high as two quarts without 
any bad effects whatever. 





The Drug Habit. 





[Sixth in our series, ‘‘To Be Happy, Though 
Delicate,” by Ethelwyn Wetherald.] 
Victims of the drug habit are easily rec- 
ognized at sight. They are firm believers in 
the theory that drugs cure disease. To 
them the statement seems as incontrovert- 
ible as that fire burns wood or that water 
runs down hill. If, after taking several 
scores of drugs insuccession they find them- 
selves no better, but rather worse than they 
were originally, it is because they “have 
not yet hit the right medicine.”’ It does not 
occur to them that while they are trying 
to hit the right medicine the ninety and 
nine wrong medicines are hitting them, and 
hitting them so hard that in many cases 
they never survive the harsh treatment. 
After nature has enabled a man to re- 
cover from a disease, her next endeavor is 
to enable him to recover from the medicine 
he has taken; and in this latter attempt 

she is not always successful. 

A simple illustration is that of a child 
who has taken cold. All that nature requires 
to make a cure in such a case is that he 
shall go supperless to bed after a warm 
bath. As a result of this treatment the 
child usually comes downstairs next morn- 
ing as bright as a sunbeam. But abstin- 
ence, warmth and rest form too simple a 
prescription for the fond mamma. _ She be- 
lieves in stuffing a cold. Accordingly the 
little one is allowed to eat a hearty supper, 
followed by a mixture of butter, sugar and 
molasses supposed to be “good for a cold,” 
or some cough candy, and the inevitable 
medicine. The dullness and lassitude from 
which the child suffers for a day or two 
thereafter arise not from the disease but 
from the surfeit which was intended to 
cure it. 

When a broken bone is set, what is it 
that completes the cure? What drug is it 
that knits the parts together and makes the 
Patient a well man again? In that case it 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


is said that nature cures. All the patient 
needs is warmth and rest, freedom from 
anxiety, freedom from indigestion. Nature 
cures the broken bone as well as the open 
wound, and if given a fair chance she will 
strive as hard to cure an inherited disease, 
and those other quite as obstinate ailments 
which arise from bad habits and the im- 
moderate use of drugs. 

Many of us are like the woman with a 
chronic disease who, after swallowing a 
powerful medicine, ate an unusually heavy 
meal so as to “give the remedy something 
to do.” In this case nature had to grapple 
with the original disease, plus the debili- 
tating effects of the medicine, plus the fer- 
mentation of a meal three times too large. 
I have known a man suffering from a slight 
“attack of malaria’ to take quinine to ‘‘de- 
stroy the germs,” then take a cathartic 
to remove the effects of the quinine, fol- 
lowed by a tonic to counteract the weak- 
ening effect of the cathartic, then take a 
sedative to quiet the too stimulating action 
of the tonic, then take a sudorific to get rid 
of the sedative, then take bitters to 
strengthen a stomach made limp as a rag 
under all this medicine, then take whisky 
to “assist” the bitters. After the lapse of 
some time he took a lon breath, and then 
took thought for the morrow, which is apt 
to dawn rather bleakly on cases of this scrt. 
Finally he took the pledge, which was evi- 
dently the right medicine, as it did him 
more good than all the other things in this 
medical version of the house that Jack 
bv 

Certainly, under the direction of a com- 
petent physician, a drug may help nature 
temporarily, but never for very long. The 
fate of the patient whose dependence for 
lengthened periods is on drugs instead of 
on nature is as sure as it is sad. It is 
strange that those who are wedded to the 
use of medicines do not consider the med- 
icinal value of foods. Asparagus acts on 
the kidneys, tomatoes and carrots on the 
liver, onions and celery on the nerves. Let- 
tuce is a narcotic. Well-cooked wheat meal 
and oatmeal, pea soup and bean soup con- 
tain more strength for brain and muscles 
than all the preparations of iron and ex- 
tracts of beef on the market. Any fresh 
green vegetable helps to purify the blood. 
Blackberries and rice are valuable in dys- 
entery. A diet of baked apples has cured 
the jaundice. Three toasted figs taken on 
an empty stomach before retiring have 
cured constipation when medicines failed. 
There is no food and no drug that will per- 
manently produce a good appetite. Time, 
toil, abstinence and fresh air do that. 


Night Caps. 


ALLIE L. NAY. 








Night caps such as our grandmothers used 
to wear are rarely seen now, but some 
physicians say if they 
were worn by people 
who sleep in cold 
rooms much _§ suffer- 
ing and some sick- 
ness might be avoided. 
There are many per- 
sons whosleepin rooms 
in winter where the 
temperature is below 
the freezing point, 
these people often 
have neuralgia, teeth- 
ache, colds in the head, and wonder what 
eauses them. It is frequently caused by 
exposing the uncovered head in the severe 
cold air. In no other place would we think 
of going with an. uncovered head, even for 
an hour, where the temperature was below 
freezing, why should we at night? It is true 
that some cover up their heads with the bed 
clothes, but this is an untidy and unhealth- 
ful habit. It soils the bed clothes and keeps 
the head too warm, and one is also apt to 
cover the face so much-that the pure air 
is not breathed in. Those who sleep in cold 
rooms and have any trouble with their heads 
should try wearing night caps. If you have 
neuralgia, make the caps of flannel. If the 
forehead is cold, as some are, cut the cap 
so as to fit over it and come down to the eye- 
brows. It can be done and will look neat 
and stay in place. 








Botanical Old Gent (in public gardens): 
Can you tell me, my good man, if this plant 
belongs to the arbutus family? Gardener 
(curtly): No, sir, it doesn’t. It belongs to 
the corporation, 
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A Primary Teacher. 


{From Page 187.] 
be somewhere among the streams and lakes 
enjoying himself, while she might be dying 
in the old barn, all alone. ‘Alone!’ she re- 
peated bitterly. ‘“‘O! John, John, come to 
me. I could have lived alone, but I cannot 
die alone.” 

The still air brought no response to her 
feeble cry. The birds darted to and fro on 
their fleet errands, insects droned and 
hummed, while the sun, climbing higher and 
higher into the sky brought a recurrence of 
the fever of the previous day, but without 
its active delirium. The sufferer merely lay 
in a sort of stupor, with burning cheeks and 
wide eyes staring at the roof boards, won- 
dering how long her gasping breath and 
wild pulse would sustain her. Day waned 
without a cessation of fever. 

Her little stock of wine was exhausted 
and thirst became intolerable. Many times 
she tried to rise, only to fall back in ex- 
haustion, then feebly, inch by inch dragged 
herself to the open back door and looked 
out. Not more than three rods from the 
building, in a little hollow, a few flags and 
a small willow were growing. Water was 
there without doubt. It required great ex- 
ertion to enable her to crawl to the spot, 
where a little clear stream trickled down 
a half-rotten pump log. Lying on her face, 
sucking up drafts of the cool water until 
somewhat refreshed, she raised her head 
and looked around. Not a house or a living 
thing was in sight; nothing but woods and 
fields and ruined fences. There was nothing 
left but to crawl back to the barn, which 
she did with great effort, sinking exhausted 
on her bed of straw. 


[To Be Concluded.] 




















From Wfrs. Vaughn 
to Urs. Pinkham. 




















[LETTER TO MRS. PINKHAM NO. 64,587] 


‘‘ Dear FRIEND—Two years ago I had 
child-bed fever and womb troublé in 
its worse form, For eight months after 
birth of babe I was not able to sit up. 
Doctors treated me, but with no help. 
I had bearing-down pains, burning in 
stomach, kidney and bladder trouble 
and my back was so stiff and sore, the 
right ovary was badly affected and 
everything I ate distressed me, and 
there was a bad discharge. 

I was confined to my bed when I 
wrote to you for advice and followed 
your directions faithfully, taking , 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound, Liver Pills and using the Wash, 
and am now able to do the most of my 
housework. I believe I should have 
died if it had not been for your Com- 
pound. I hope this letter may be the 
result of benefitting some other suffer- 
ing woman. I recommend your Com- 
pound to every one.”—Mrs. MARY 
VAUGHN, TRIMBLE, PULASKI Co., Ky. 


Many of these sick women whose 
letters we print were utterly dis- 
couraged and life was a burden to 
them when they wrote to Lynn, Mass., 
to Mrs. Pinkham, and without charge 
of any kind received advice that made 
them strong, useful women again. 


you ‘Hi any | | B 


E. we want to send you free by mail, pre- 
aid, a Bottle of the famous Kola Plant Compound. 
t is Nature’s Sure Botanic Cure for the disease, and 

we guarantee that it will forever stop all your suffer- 

ing. We are sending out 50,000 Bottles free by mail to 

Sufferers, to prove the wonderful power of this New 

Discovery, and we will be pleased to send one to you. 

Send your name and address by postes card or letter. 

Address, The KOLA I ORTING CO., 

No. 1164 Broadway, New York. 
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Talk Around the Table. 





Get Mad—I know what Mrs H. L. means 


about raising turkeys. I raised a large flock 
of turks, myself, this year, and my husband 
was as proud of them as I was, fattened 
and sold them for me, and handed me over 
the money, too. In fact, I don’t know of 
a man around here that would think of 
taking his wife’s poultry money. He often 
gets some of the money, but he considers 
it a great favor. I don’t think a woman 
should go into the field and help her hus- 
band, for she is likely to do herself more 
harm than him good, but there are lots of 
ways she can help him, by sympathy. I 
know it is a chestnut, but let her look up 
at him brightly as he comes in. It is the 
best thing in the world. It makes sunshine 
all around if she ‘“‘heartens’’ him up. It 
helps him more than all her little hands 
could do. Let her go out and hold up one 
end of a board while he nails up the other 
and gabble to him, and don’t for goodness’ 
sake get the sulks and not speak to him for 
a week. I know it often happens that he 
does something to make her mad. Well, 
get mad. I often do, just to show him how 
miserable he is under my frown, but don’t 
be mad over 24 hours, for a man leans much 
more than you think on a woman’s love 
even if she is his wife. Properly managed, 
it is a terrible bad man that a woman can’t 
make what she pleases of. I often hear my 
little ones repeating a little rhyme from 
their book. It is this: 
Trip lightly over trouble, 
Trip lightly over wrong; 
We only make them double 
By dwelling on them long. 

[Mra Mollie. 





Loaéned—Will tell you about our Sunday 


school orchestra, composed of nine mem- 
bers. I play violin, therefore should not 
say too much. Frequently we are “loaned” 
to other churches and they are thankful to 
get us, so there. I presume you all have 
read My Musical Memories, by Hawes, have 
you not? We must not be like George Eliot’s 
cock who thought the “sun rose to hear him 
crow.”’—[Venetia. 





Women’s Fault—Being an enthusiast on 
the subject of a farmer’s garden, I am go- 
ing to make that an excuse for complaining 
of the “women folks” for a part of the rea- 
son why the average kitchen garden is such 
a disgrace to the establishment, and why 
so few are made the help to the table that 
they easily might be. It is so easy to drop 
into the rut of preparing potatoes and meat 
and bread for the table that it seems to be 
an effort to go out and get vegetables from 
the garden. I know a farmer, who is some- 
thing of a gardener naturally, but who 
usually plants most of his excellent garden 
to potatoes and corn. I ask him if he can- 
not do better with it than that, and he re- 
plies that it is easier to raise the stuff than 
to get it on the table.—[John Chamberlin. 





Warped—Fac Simile, you can take me as 


you like, a dandy or a digger. I can be 
either, and don’t you forget it. Just to 
think of it, Fac Simile; a man offered me 
$10 to clerk for him three days, but I could 
not go because I had so many chores to do. 
I feel that we are very much alike. All the 
difference there is between us is, you are 
warped one way while I am warped the 
other.—[Silas Q. Croker. 





Pride—Fac Simile, I cannot harmonize 
your statement in the Talk of Jan 20 with 
the Scripture, ‘God intended we should have 
pride.”” No, no; pride is-like an empty bag 
and would need lots of starch to make it 
stand upright. It is heartless and like a 
drum full of emptiness, yet can look nice 
and make a great noise. Neatness and tidi- 
ness are not pride. The love of beauty and 
refinement belong to evry true gentleman 
or lady. We ought to be solicitous to have 
all our belongings well chosen and in good 
taste, having a care for their cleanliness, 
and above all for harmony with the labor 
We are performing; then we can look “spick 
and span” without being proud. Pride may 
have frosted cake and nice drinks in the 
parlor and a dry crust with bad coffee in 
the kitchen; a gaudy parlor, a meager 
kitchen and empty cupboard. A broadcloth 
coat may hide a ragged shirt, or a polished 
boot may hide a dirty stocking. Pride is the 
bane of happiness. God’s displeasure against 
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it is strikingly exhibited in the history of 
Pharaoh, Hezekiah, Haman, Nebuchadnez- 
zar and Herod. Christ in enumerating some 
of the evil things that man is prone to do 
classes pride as one of them. Can you give 
me any instances where God wishes us to 
have pride? Dean Swift says: “If a proud 
man makes me keep my distance, the com- 
fort is he at the same time keeps his.” Of 
all trees, I observe God hath chosen the 
vine, a low plant that creeps upon the help- 
ful wall; of all beasts, the innocent lamb, 
and of all fowls the mild dove. When God 
appeared to Moses it was not in the lofty 


cedar nor in the wide-spreading palm, but 
in a low, humble bush.—[Vermont Green- 
horn. 





More Nonsense—The Table has grown 
very dull Jately. In fact, I have fallen asleep 
more than once in reading the grave, learned 
discussions going on, and when I woke up 
1 wished sincerely that there were a little 
more nonsense injected into the talk.—[Oom 
Paul’s Niece. 

I think Chatterbox had better move over 
to this table now. I am sure we all want 
to keep her with us. If I see this in print 
I will come again. Farewell, kind friends.— 
[Genevra §S. 

I have seen so many recipes for home- 
made beer, etc, I thought I must show my 
colors. I would like to have a temperance 
letter circle, composed of members of tem- 
perance organizations and those interested 
in the cause.—[Miss Temperance. 

Sisters, let’s wear birds on our hats just 
so long as men and boys so delight to exer- 
cise their skill in shooting them just for 
sport’s sake.—[Eda. 

I read with interest the Table columns, 
and gain a great deal of knowledge as to 
disposition and character of humanity in 
the outside world.—[W. S 

John Graves, you are right, and yet I fear 
you have not looked at both sides of the 
question. What about those husbands that 
are perfectly willing that the wife should 
carry the pocketbook, yet work as hard as 
they can they cannot supply her needs.— 
[Aunt Mary. 





1312 Doughnuts—Seeing where L. S. H. 
and others had kept a record of what they 
had baked in one year, my daughter and I 
kept a record for the year 1899 as follows: 
Biscuit 2802, loaves of bread 266, doughnuts 
1312, cookies 1380, cakes 146, pies 321. There 
are four adults in our family, two men and 
two women.—[Lizzie. 





Asked and Answered—M. K., Illinois, the 


nearest woman’s exchange to you is at 187 
Wabash avenue, Chicago.— Mrs P., a good 
school for the feeble-minded is the Berk- 
shire industrial farm, Canaan Four Cor- 
ners, N Y.——Carrie C., we have never seen 
“directions for knitting a work basket and 
how to glue it into shape,’’ but we have 
seen pretty little baskets with a simple knit- 
ting pattern fitted around them.——Do any 
of the readers know where silk pieces or 
“mill ends’” may be bought by the pound? 
Will someone who makes nice flaky piecrust 
please send explicit directions for making? 
Cousin Elizabeth.—Pennsylvania Reader, 
Angora cats are simply pets, of a higher 
breed than ordinary cats, and command 
a fair price because of their superior beauty. 
— Mrs L. E. S., our June and July issues 
were filled with directions and hints for 
canning. Directions for canning so that 
strawberries will retain natural flavor and 
color are given in our June 3, ’99, issue, and 
Sept 2, ’99. 


Professional Flirt—Silas Q. Croker, I 


think you made a mistake when you wrote 
that letter in the Oct 7 issue. I think it 
would be much better to have it read like 
this: There are two kinds of flirts, the 
young and innocent and the old and profes- 
sional. All boys are not alike, but you take 
a boy that is inclined to flirt, it soon shows 
itself. Good looks and a fine rig are all he 
cares for. He titters and giggles and the 
more girls he can-go with the better. But 
in time, if he has got the real man about 
him, he takes on more substantial ways 
and looks for nothing but substantial com- 
pany, and by the time he is 23 he is married 
and is making the best of husbands. The 
professional flirt lacks the true man traits. 
During his past career he has learned the 
weak points in woman. He leads her on, 
making her think she is the only woman on 











earth, and just when she thinks he loves 
her he turns her down. He keeps this busi- 
ness up till, if he marries at all, he takes 
up with a crooked stick, and of course mar- 
ried life is a failure to him. I like boys 
that have got life. Any boy can make any 
girl think the moon is made of green cheese 
and never use a bit of slang or be one bit 
vulgar in doing it. I guess you would find 
it hard work to keep a boy from dabbling 
with that element called sweetheart until 
he was 18 in this advanced age.—[Lady 
Woodsurs. 


“Which talk first—girls or boys?’ 


maid asked the matron. 
“Girls talk last,’”’ interposed the man. 


the 





“Tt seems to me,” remarked the prospec- 
tive tenant, as he noted four inches of water 
in the basement. ‘“‘that this cellar leaks.” 

“Leaks! Not a bit of it,’’ spoke up the 
hustling agent. ‘‘Why, that water’s been 
there for a month, and not a drop has es- 
caped.” 
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’t Let This Chance Escape. 4 


, Do 

r 

>» A great portion of every woman's ¢ 
> life is given up to pain and suffering. 4 
. 


_a 4 


Girlhood to womanhood, womanhood 4 
to wifehood, wifehood to motherhood, 4 
> the nervous system is tested at each 4 
4 new experience, and few pass them 4 
P all without injury to the health. Dr. 
Greene’s advice is invaluable to women 
who suffer from ill health, nervous ; 
q weakness and female complaints. 
q From his vast experience he can ad- 
vise them, as no one elso can, how to 
> > Fo back their lost health and strength. 4 
Greene is the discoverer of the 4 
: great Dr. Greene’s Nervura, which has 4 
> done so much to cure ailing women. 4 
> and of many other oqeaty valuable 4 
> remedies for various complaints, He q 
> is the most successful woman’s physi- 4 
> cian in the world and his advice is free, 4 
> sicher at persons: oy call at his office, 35 < 
> W. if Street, New York City, or by 4 
> letter through the mail. Most women 4 
; are bundles of nerves, and need aayice ¢ 
> and treatment of the right kind in¢ 
; order to be cured. Tellor write your 4 
> troubles to Dr. Greene in perfect con- 4 
> fidence, and his advice will put you on 4 
> thet road t to health. 
i oo 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENCE HEALING. 


ONE MILLION CUREDCASES. 


You Can Be Cured Whether You Believe 
in Christian Science or Not. 
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Over a million fcures of disease in every form 
are now to the credit of Christian Science Healing 
Most of these were cases that the doctors had 
given up as “incurable.” Many more were chron- 
ic maladies that had baffled their skill for years. 
All were cured quickly; some were cured instant- 
ly. The evidence on these factsis simply in- 
disputable and the curing still goeson. There can 
be no mistake or misstatement about it. The heal- 
ers and their work are in the public view. AsaC. 
8S. healer my many marvelous cures have startled 
the world. During the past 13 years I have healed 
diseases of almost every known kind and in every 
stage of severity. They included many surgical 
cases where operations were otherwise threatened 
I cured cases that were far away from me, as well 
as those near at hand. And I tell you in like 
manner that wherever you may dwell, and what- 
ever be your bodily ailment, or whether one or 
many physicians have failed to give you relief, 
if you report the case to me and so desire, you 
shall be cured. This is no vain or idle promise. My 
past success fully justifies it. Yoncan be cured 
whether you believe in; Christian Science or not. 
You can be cured whetherin this city or thonu- 
sands of miles away from me. In our Christian 
Science Healing distance is of no account; disbelief 
is not any hindrance; disappointments of the 
past only make stronger grounds for hope. All 
you really need is the wish to be healed. 

I have just published a little book in regard to 
this blessed truth called “A Message of Health 
and Healing.” If you write to me I will gladly 
send you a COPY FREE. It gives many interesting 
facts and convincing testimonials. Enclose 2- 
cent stamp for postage. 8. A. Jefferson, C. 8. B., 
Room 1785 Masonic Temple, Chicago. Il. 

















The Letter Club. 


More Prize Suggestions. 

WoRK FOR OFFICERS—Now that the offi- 
cers of the national letter club have been 
chosen, let them be provided with suitable 
books to keep their records in. Let the Edi- 
tor furnish the books, as he best under- 
stands our needs. Let us have a report 
from each officer every three months, the 
president to report in January, the vice- 
president in February, the secretary in 
March, the treasurer in April. Three months 
from these dates send the next report, and 
so on during the year, thus having a re- 
port each month, and in December let all 
the officers report, that we may know just 
how we stand at the close of the year. If 
any dissatisfaction is felt, let it be reported 
to the Editor. Let the officers of the va- 
rious circles hold office one year only, thus 
giving each one a chance for promotion 
and bringing out thoughts and ideas which 
would otherwise be dormant. In new cir- 
cles, after the letters have been once 
around, let each one send his or her vote for 
secretary to No 1. In circles already hav- 
ing a secretary, let members send their 
vote for next secretary to the present sec- 
retary, who will immediately make the 
choice known to the one chosen, and also 
by sending a report of the vote to the pa- 
per. Let the emblem of our club be a pin 
for the ladies, a pin or button for the gen- 
tlemen, as they choose; only let it be of the 
same design. A pin or button is suitable 
to wear at any place—church excursions, 
balls, opera, anywhere one chooses to go, 
with any dress one pleases to wear. A 
badge is suitable only at club meetings and 
would be sadly out of place at church and 
various other places. And it seems to me 
we want something which can be worn at - 
all times and all places. 

When a member delays the letters one 
week or more, twice in succession, unless 
such delays be caused by sickness or some- 
thing unavoidable, he might be left out on 
the next round as a slight punishment for 
causing a break in the circle, as one loses 
interest where the letters are a long time 
making the circuit. I would have it the 
rule that each and everyone writing to the 
general secretary, or in fact to any of the 
officers, desiring a reply, should inclose a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. I would 
further suggest that a copy of the rules 
and regulations be published in the pa- 
per; also that the secretary of each circle 
receive a copy, to be given to the next sec- 
retary who takes his or her place. The 
rules should be pasted in each officer’s rec- 
ord book, where they can readily be re- 
ferred to if any dispute should arise.—[Mary 
I. Noble (Old-Fashioned Girl), Secretary of 
the American Agriculturist Letter Club, 
Monson, Mass. 





WhuicnH SHALL It BE?—Such, important 
events as national expositions, society con- 
ventions, etc, with reduced railroad fares, 
should be designated from time to time as 
offering inducements for bringing many of 
us together. It would seem advisable that 
our officers be elected once a year, say in 
December, and that at the proper time the 
secretary of each circle should call for the 
vote of each member and send returns to 
the club secretary, who will in turn see 
that the results are published in the club 
department of our paper. The president 
and vice-president, while they may have 
but little opportunity to preside, are to be 
looked to as the head of our club and should 
act in an advisory way with the Editor. The 
secretary will have plenty to do in receiv- 
ing reports from ¢Circles and publishing 
them in the paper as required. She should 
also keep a roll of all members, a record 
of all marriages, deaths, withdrawals, etc, 
as well as a roll of. honor and perhaps a 
“blacklist.” Each circle secretary should 
make a report to the club secretary every 
time the letters make a round, stating 
time required, cause of delay, if any, 
also any deaths, marriages, withdrawals, 
ete, together with any other items that 
may be of interest. As has been advised, 
each member.should send a postal to the 
secretary stating date the letters were re- 
ceived and forwarded, and should be re- 
quired to pay a fine of one cent per day or 
more for holding the letters more than 
three days. Any member who willfully de-' 
lays the letters, or from lack of interest re- 


- Golden 





fuses to write without withdrawing in good 
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standing, should be dropped from the club 
roll. Each circle should be allowed to make 
rules of its own, suited to the particular 
requirements of the case, so long as they 
don’t conflict with the constitution, and to 
use money collected for fines or make a 
small assessment for the purchase of badges 
or pins, all subject to a majority vote of the 
circle. The secretary could also act as 
treasurer, one officer seeming to be all that 
is necessary for each circle. It would be 
very nice for the members of each circle 
to exchange photos, and we should also 
have a club gallery containing pictures of 
all members, arranged according to circles, 
and to be kept by one of the club officers 
or the Y F E., 

There may be some who won’t care to go 
to the expense of buying badges, etc, and 
perhaps others who take no interest in the 
idea, and to make a compulsory ruling in 
the matter might cause the disruption of 
some of our circles. I think it would be a 
good plan to offer prizes or honorable men- 
tion for promptness in making reports or 
getting letters around the circle. It would 
at least create a good-natured rivalry be- 
tween the circles, which could not help but 
be beneficial. Now, friends, let’s put our 
shoulders to the wheel and help our offi- 
cers to make our organization a recognized 
force, looked up to and respected by all, or 
else give it up as a bad job. Which will it 
be?—[Agnus. 





The prize winners in our letter club con- 
test are as follows: Two dollars each, J. C. 
Baker, Richfield, lll; J. R. Angus, Lewis, 
Kan, Ada J. Brown, Box 265, Tilton, N H, 
Miss Mae C. Hodges, Neola, Ia, Miss Mary 
I, Noble, Monson, Mass; one dollar each, 
Mrs H. B. Carter, Wolcott, Ct, Miss Effie 
E. Miller, Paxton, Ill, Miss F. Adele Mas- 
terson, Box 31, Chester, N Y, Mrs M. H. 
Brewster, East Palmyra, N Y, Miss Brace- 
well, Bracewell, Ia, Laurence Keith, North 
Easton, Mass. This makes $16 in all, in- 
stead of $15. 
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Pimples 
Are more than a disfigurement of the 
skin; they are a handicap to a young 
man, alike in love and business. The 
pimply face looks dissipated and both 
merchant and maiden look askance at 
the unfortunate fellow whose face is his 
misfortune. An al- : \ 
most certain cure 
for pimples and 
similar a 
eruptions is foun 
in Dr. Pierce’s 
Medical 
Discovery, It pur- 
ifies the bl of 
the corrupting 
cause of ordinary 
eruptive diseases, 
cleanses the skin 
and builds up the 
body with sound 
wholesome flesh, 
“Discovery” con- 
tains neither alco- | 
hol nor narcotics. 

“I am well pleased 
with your medicines,” 
writes John A. Callo- 
way, Esq., of No. 218 
26t St., Columbus, 
Ga. “In 1894 I was 
working at night and 
I broke out in lumps 
all over, and when 
these left the skin 

led off. I took six 
ottles of ‘Golden 
Medical Discovery,’ 
and two of Doctor 
Pierce’s Pellets, and 
I do believe that I 
am sound and well. I have a good appetite, but 
before I commenced treatment I had no appetite 
at all. My eyes were sunken and my face was 
ale. I had pimples and brown spots on my 
ace. Now these are all gone. I have used 
many kinds of medicines but received no bene- 
fit. Last year I weighed one hnndred and 
thirty-four pounds, and now I weigh one hun- 
dred and forty-five. Please accept my thanks. 
Iam so glad I found the right kind of medicine.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Medical Adviser sent free 
on receipt of stamps to pay expense of 
mailing only. Send 21 one-cent stamps 
for book in paper covers, or 31 stamps for 
cloth, to Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Consumption, 


BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, CHRONIC PNEUMONIA 
AND CATARRH, 


can positively be cured by Dr Robert Hun- 
ter’s method of treatment by which the 
curative drugs are introduced directly into 
the bronchial tubes and lungs and not put 
into the stomach, where they become use- 
less. 

Mr A. L. Peer, 179 Washington street, 
Newark, N-J, says: “I had 27 hemorrhages 
and lost 50 pounds in weight; I was cured 
by Dr Hunter’s treatment.”’ 

Mrs Edward Raynor, 174 Bank street, 
Newark, N J, says: “I had the worst symp- 
toms of consumption—fever, night sweats, 
hemorrhages, great shortness of breath and 
loss of flesh, and I owe my recovery to Dr 
Hunter’s treatment.” 

Readers of this paper can receive free, 
a book explaining the causes, symptoms 
and treatment of the various bronchial and 
lung diseases by sending their address to 
Dr Robert Hunter Association, 117 West 
45th street, New York City. - 


$50.00. 
SEWING MACHINES. 








“Agriculturist’” Sewing Machine No. 4. 
Freight Prepaid, $19.00. 


TO OUR READERS AT FROM 


6." to $20.” 


All readers of this journal can secure through 
us the finest grades of sewing machines at very 
reasonable prices, ranging from $16.00, freight 
prepaid, to $20.00, freight prepaid. All our 
machines are warranted for five years. 


What Others Say. 


Following are a few of a very large number of 
testimonials from those who have purchased sew- 
ing-machines from us. We have not yet received 
a single unfavorable statement from anyone who 
has purchased one of our sewing machines. 


IS ALL RIGHT.—“‘Weare very well pleased with 
the sewing machine secured from you. As far as we have 
| en it, it is all right.”—G. W. BUFFINGTON, Mills Co., 

owa. 


EQUALS A $45 MACHINE.—“The drop head 
AGRICULTURIST Sewing macrine came all right: We 
have given it a thorough trial and find it very satisfactory. 
It is as good a machine as agents sell for $45.00.”—HALSEY 
SMITH, Susquehanna Co., Pa. ° 


USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL.—“I am _ very 
much pleased with the drop top AGRICULTURIST sewing 
machine. Itis perfectly satisfactory in every respect 
The feed, attachments, etc., etc., are working nicely. 4 
have found it to be light running, and with the top drop- 
ped and the leaf folded it is a very ornamental as well as 
useful piece of furniture. I shall take pleasure in recom- 
mending it to any of my friends who want a machine.”— 
ADELIA 8. BULLMAN, Union Co., N 


All interested should senda 2-cent stamp for 
circulars giving full particulars. 

Address orders to either of our offices below; 
but to avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 


NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place, 


CHICAGO, larquette Building, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., H Building, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY: 
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A Sweet Heart. 


M. M. C, 
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This bit of St Valentine’s fancy work may 
be fashioned by fingers small as well as 
by those of larger growth. Cut out two 
scalloped hearts from nice unruled writing 





paper, taking care to get them just the 
same size. Then punch a row of holes 
around the edges. Have ready a small 
heart made from several layers of cotton 
wadding caught together at the edges, and 
in which has been placed a liberal amount 
of sachet powder. Now put this between 
the two paper hearts and lace them up 
with a bit of baby ribbon. The decoration 
may be varied to suit the maker, the one 
shown having pasted to its face a pressed 
rose leaf, gathered in the autumn. Letter 
it “‘A sweet heart for my sweetheart,” or 
something equally significant. If desired, 
the edges may be gilded, but it is daintier 
just as it is, to my mind, 


Pretty Crocheted Ruching. 


EMMA CLEARWATERS. 











With zephyr, silk or linen, and a hook to 
correspond, make a chain long enough for 
the ruche. 

ist row—One s c in each st of ch, ch one, 

24 row—One s c in each s ¢c, ch one. 

3d row—One dc in each s ¢c, ch three. 

4th row—One tr c in first d c, * ch one, 
one tr c in next d c, repeat from * across 


the row. 
5th row—Turn, Six d c under the side of 
the tr c, turn, six d c under the side of 





next tr c, two d c under ch one between the 
two tr c, * turn, six d c under the side of 
next tr c, turn, six d c under the side of 4th 
tr c, two dc under ch one between four 
and five tr c, repeat from * across the row, 
fasten work. 

This makes a warm and pretty neck wear 
if made of zephyr, and if extra gay color 
is desired, work one s c in each dc with 
some contrasting shade. Also a pretty fin- 
ish for wristers and baby’s hoods and 
jackets. . 





Knitted Fascinator. 
SARAH E, WILCOX. 





This fascinator may be knitted of single 
Germantown yarn used double. If pre- 
ferred, the Germantown may be used sin- 
gle, which will make a lighter and not so 
warm a head covering. Or single zephyr 
may be employed. Use bone or wooden nee- 
dles of good size. For an open and more 
fiuffy and lacy effect, use ice wool and 
very large wooden needles. 

Cast on ninety-three stitches: this will 
make a fascinatcr of medium size. Can be 
made larger or smaller by casting on more 
or less stitches. 

Cut a paper pattern the size to fit the 





BUSY FINGERS 


say forty-six or forty-seven inches 
across the front, on longest edge, and 
twelve or thirteen from the center point 
at the back to either end of the front. 

Work back and forth in plain knitting 
for four rows, or two ribs, without decreas- 
ing, then knitting plain as before. Narrow 
once or twice at the end of each row as 
necessary, to fit the work to the pattern, 
until you reach the point in the center of 
the back. There should now be fifty rows 
or twenty-five ribs, and you are now ready 
for the fringe. 

Crochet _very loosely chains of nine 
stitches, catching them along the edge at 
intervals. That will make the fringe suf- 
ficiently thick and give a pretty effect. 

Another open but very pretty pattern is 
knitted square, and worn double diagon- 
ally. Cast on an even number of stitches 
for size desired, using No 4 or 6 needles. 

ist row—Knit plain. 

2d row—Slip one, knit one, 
needle, 
and knit as one. Repeat from * to end of 
row, knitting the last stitch. 

3d row—Knit two, * knit one in loop made 
by ‘‘wool over needle” in 2d row, purl (seam) 
one, knit one, repeat from *. 

4th, 5th and 6th rows—Knit plain. Repeat 
from 2d row to complete square. Make the 
fringe as above. 

A neat and pretty head covering resem- 
bling a fascinator is calleda Canadian cloud, 
and calls for 10 skeins of White and two of 
scarlet Shetland wool. 

Cast on two hundred stitches and knit 
back garter stitch for two and a half yards 
in length, then bind off. With scarlet cro- 
chet a border at the two sides. Double the 
work lengthwise, then draw up the two 
ends and finish with a large tassel made 
as follows: 

Double a skein of white wool about two 
inches from the end, tie it around very 
tightly with strong wool about two inches 
from the end, cut the other ends and then 
join the cloud and tassel together with a 
crocheted cord at the wool. 


head, 


* wool over 








Blood Poison—A friend accidentally 
stepped on a rusty nail, not long since, and 
inflicted a wound which, although quite 
painful at the time, was not thought to be 
of sufficient importance to require the at- 
tention of a physician. But blood poison, 
caused by the improperly cared for wound, 
prostrated the sufferer, who came near 
paying the penalty for his neglect with his 
life. The physician who attended this 
friend’ prescribed a very simple remedy, 
which would have prevented any serious re- 
sults. “‘As soon as an accident of like na- 
ture occurs,” he said, “plunge the affected 
part into very hot water, and keep it there 
for an hour, renewing the water as tem- 
perature lowers. This, in almost every 
ease, if used at once, will prevent any 
poisonous microbes from multiplying.’’— 
[Helen Richardson. 





Appendicitis—A foreign surgeon suggests 
that appendicitis is caused by the habit of 
crossing the legs, which restricts the action 
of the digestive apparatus. The appendix 
is only loosely attached to the caecum, and 
there is always some half-digested food in 
the caecal bag. By crossing the legs there 
is liability that the undigested food may 
pass into the vermiform appendix and set 
up inflammation; in a few hours pathologi- 
cal processes set in, and an attack of ap- 
pendicitis is developed. 





When you bait your hook with your heart 
the fish always bite. When a preacher 
speaks from the heart, the people always 
listen.—[John Burroughs. 


ord ova 


Wax 
Candles 


Nothing else adds so much 
= the charm of the drawin, 
r boudoir as the sotsly radi- 
ant at light from CORDOVA Candles. 
Mothing will contribate more to the 
artistic success of the luncheon, 
tea ordinner. The best decorative 
candles for the simplest or the 
most elaborate function—for cot- 
tage or mansion. Made in all colors 
and the most delicate tints by 
STANDARD OIL CO. 
and sold everywuere. 






















insert needle under three stitches 
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Sick headache is the cause of 
untold suffering to many women; 
of neglected families and unhappy 
homes. Pleasure is banished from 
the life that is subject to these 
attacks and yet it is possible to 
be free forever from such trying 
ordeals. Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
for Pale People, by enriching the 
blood, toning up the nerves and 
strengthening the stomach, make 
sick headache impossible and re- 
store nervous energy to the de- 
spondent sufferer. 


Mrs. Fannie B. Stoffie, of Martins- 
ville, Mo., says: ‘‘ I used to have terri- 
ble sick headaches, which I had as far 
back as IL can remember. In.recent 
years they were getting worse. A few 
years ago, J took treatment of a special- 
ast in Kansas City, but zt only relieved 
me forawhile. When I came here two 
yearsago my health was miserable. M; 
husband who had great faith in Dr. Wil- 
liams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, in- 
sisted that I commence using them. 
After taking a few doses I could see an 
amprovement and my headache spells 
were not so severe. IL used four boxes, 
and since that time I have not had any 
of those attacks and I never felt so well 
in my life.’"—From the Republican, 
Bethany, Mo. 


At druggists or direct from 
Dr. Williams Medicine Co., Schenectady, N. Y¥. 
Cents per box, 6 boxes $2.50. 











ALARY =2== 


() SOHAFIDE SALARY. SALARY. 
90° MORE, NO LESS NO MORE, NO LESS SALARY 


Several 90 teeta or ladies wanted in each 
state to manage our bes iness in their own and nearby 
—— It is mainly office work conducted at home. 
@ year and expenses— 
definite, a no —— ~y onay to understand. 


COMPETENT, RELIABLE MANAGERS 





RELIABLE | ‘MANAGERS 


a tA hh 
ncioss 
The Company, Dept.E-}9 Chicago. TL 









PHONOGRAPH 


uses the same records as 
the higher-priced instru- 
ments, and is constructed 
on the same sound princi- 
ples that have established 
the superiority of all Edison 
Phonographs. The greatest 
home entertainer ever 
made. 


For our new catalogue of NONE GENUINE WITHOUT 
machines and records, apply to THIS 


GEM, $7.50. 


any Phonograph dealer TRADE 
NatTionaL Puonocrara Co., a | 
New York. maARK 





TENTSS: H. Evans ,1010 F St., Washington, D. C. Ad- 
PA vice as to patentability free. Write for circular 








FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THB 
PUBLISHERS BY 5' SPATING THAT THEY 8AW THB 


ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 


To ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL Com 


























OUR LIBRARY CORNER 


Among the New Books. 


A BC or BEE CULTURE. By A. I. Root, re- 
vised by E. R. Root. I[lustrated. Large 
8vo, 475 pp, cloth. Published by the A. L 
Root Co, Medina, O. 

This latest revised and much enlarged 
edition of this universally recognized stand- 
ard work forms a large and handsomely 
gotten up volume, which constitutes in its 
arrangement as well as in its contents an 
actual encyclopedia of everything pertain- 
ing to the care of bees, honey, hives, ap- 
pliances, honey plants, ete. As its name 
indicates, the work is written principally 
for beginners, and covers exhaustively ev- 
ery subject necessary for the successful 
management of bees, yet even the expe- 
rienced beekeeper will find between its cov- 
ers much that is new and useful to him. 
The many new and excellent half-tone en- 
gravings which have been added to this 
new edition are especially pleasitig and in- 
structive as well, and bring the work up 
to date in every detail of the bee and honey 
industry. Sold by Orange Judd company. 
Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Catalogs Acknowledged. 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Complete and fully illustrated catalog of veg- 
etable, farm and flower seeds, summer flow- 
ing bulbs, etc. 

T. R. Carskadon, Keyser, W Va. Illustrated 
circular of the patented grooved standard 
frame for great western corn bed, fruit, vege- 
table and stock racks, etc. 

Cole’s seed store, Pella, Ia. Illustrated cata- 
logeof garden, field and flower seeds. 

Joseph Harris Co, Coldwater, N Y. Cat- 
alog of vegetable, field and flower seeds, flow- 
ering bulbs, Bronze turkeys, Cotswold sheep, 
fertilizers and White Wyandot chickens. 

William Henry Maule, Philadelphia, Pa. A 
very complete catalog of, vegetable, farm and 








flower seeds, summer flowering bulbs; also 
swine and poultry. 
P. M. Sharples, West Chester, Pa. Illus- 


trated circular of the tubular cream separat- 
ors and other dairy appliances. 

R. H. Shumway, Rockford, Ill. A very large 
and fully illustrated catalog of vegetable, gar- 
den and flower seeds, hardy shrubs, small 
fruits, farm implements, etc. 

The Storrs & Harrison Co, Painesville, 0. A 
large and complete catalog of vegetable and 
flower seeds, flowering bulbs, ornamental 
shrubs, nursery stock, etc. 

W. W. Whiton, Wakeman, O. Circular of 
potatoes and corn. 

T. W. Wood & Sons, Richmond, Va. Vege- 
table, flower and farm seeds, farm imple- 
ments, insecticides, fungicides, fertilizers, etc. 

Ss. L. Allen & Co, Philadelphia, Pa. Fully 
illustrated catalog and price list of Planet Jr 
tools. 

Aspinwall Mfg Co, Jackson, Mich. Illustrated 
catalog and price list of -potato machinery, 
posthole diggers, double action churn, lawn 
swing, etc. 

A. Blanc, 314 North 11th street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Illustrated catalog and price list of Lorti- 
cultural electrotypes. 

Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia, Pa. Beauti- 
fully illustrated catalog and price list of 
flower, vegetable and farm seeds, hardy shrubs, 
garden and greenhouse plants. 

Dunham, Fletcher & Coleman, Wayne, IIl. 
Tllustrated catalog of the famous Percherons 
and French Coach horses of Oaklawn farm. 

James J. H. Gregory & Son, Marblehead, 
Mass. Catalog of homegrown vegetable, flower 
and farm seeds, agricultural implements, in- 
secticides, etc. 

Peter Henderson & Co, 35 Cortlandt street, 
New York. A large and beautifully illustrated 
catalog of everything for the garden. The 
new Admiral Dewey rose a specialty. 

Frank L. Jones, Utica, N:Y. Annual price 
list of cheese factory, creamery and dairy ap- 
paratus, supplies and specialties. 

L. lL. Olds, Clinton, Wis. Catalog of seed 
potatoes, field and garden seeds. : 

Page Woven Wire Fence Co, Adrian, Mich. 
Circular of these famous fences. 

J. Steckler Seed Co, New Orleans, La. Iil- 
lustrated catalog of vegetable, flower, field and 
grass seeds. 

George A. Sweet Nursery Co, Dansville, N 
Y. Price list of nursery stock. 

J. M. Thorburn & Co, 36 Cortlandt street, 
New York. A very complete, finely illustrated 
and well-arranged catalog of high-class seeds 
for flower and vegetable garden, also field. 

Cc. E. Whitten, Bridgman, Mich. - Catalog of 
small fruit plants. 

T. J. Dwyer & Son, Cornwall, N Y. Cata- 
log of general nursery stock; Cumberland, a 
new blackcap raspberry. 

Aroostook Go Pomona grange, F. P. Grant 
manager, Maplegrove, Me. Seed potatoes. 

J. G. Harrison & Sons, Berlin, Md. General 
nursery catalog, with specialties of straw- 


berry plants, asparagus roots, apple, peach 
and plum trees. 
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NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS 


Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price. 


The American Sugar Industry. 


By HERBERT MYRICK. A practical manual on the 
production of Sugar Beets and Sugar Cane, and on the 
manufacture of sugar therefrom A Handbook for the 
Farmer or Mauufacturer, Capitalist or Laborer, States- 
man or Student. 

It covers just the points that everyone interested wants 
to know about, It is a reliable guide upon ali that per- 
tains to the agriculture of sugar crops. It illustrates and 
describes the newest model sugar mills. It gives the re- 
sults of the latest experience in promoting and operating 
sugar factories. It shows just how to establish the in- 
dustry in any given locality. Size, nearly 10x7 inches, 
over 240 pages, nearly 200 illustrations (many of tiem 
full-page plates from magnificent photogrs hs taken espe- 
cially for this work), superbly printed, bound in S180 


and gold . ° . P ° ° 
Home Pork Making. 
The Art of Raising and Curing Pork 
on the Farm. 
By A. W. Fulton. A complete guide for the farmer. 


the country butcher and the suburban dweller, in all that 
pertains to hog ge curing, preserving and stor- 
lng pork product—from sca ding vat to kitchen table and 
dining room. The many recipes for cooking and serving 
pork are the favorite dishes of the best cooks. Every de- 
tail connected with the raising of porkers and the proper 
management and best and most satisfactory methods of 
utilizing pork are so clearly and fully presented that. 
even without experience or special equipment, ony in- 
telligent person can readily follow the instructions. oO, 
144 pp, illus, cloth P P . ° 50 


Land Draining. 


_By Manly Miles. A handbook for farmers on the prin- 
ciples and practice of draining. The directions for the 
laying out and the construction of tile drains will en- 
able the farmer to avoid the errors of imperfect construc- 
tion and the disappointment that must necessarily fol- 
low. Cloth, mo .. + +c © © ce ce 2.0 


Irrigation Farming. 


By Lute Wilcox. A handbook for the 
cation of water in the production of crops. A complete 
treatise on water supply, canal construction, reservoirs 
and ponds, pipes for irrigation purposes, flumes and their 
structure, methods of applying, water, irrigation of field 
crops, the garden, the orchard and vineyard; windmills 


practical appli 
S. 


and pumps, appliances and contrivances. Tilustrated. 
Cloth, 1l2mo . a é F ; 7 - ; . - 1 
Ginseng, Its Cultivation, Harvesting, 


Marketing, and Market Value. 


By Maurice G. Kains. It discusses in a_ practical wa 
how to begin with either seed or roots, soil, climate an 
location, preparation, planting and maintenance of the 
beds, artificial propagation, manures, enemies, selection 
for market and for improvement, preparation for sale and 
the profits that may be expected. i2mo, illustrated . 35 


The Pruning Book. 


_ By L. H. Bailey. Specific advice is given on the prun- 
ing of the various kinds of fruits and ornamental trees, 
shrubs and hedges. Considerable space_is devoted to the 
pruning and yr of grapevines. Every part of the 
eubject is made so clear and plain that it can be readily 
understood by even the merest beginners Cloth, 8vo, 530 
pages. Illustrated . ° 50 


American Fruit Culturist. 


By John J. Thomas. Containing practical directions for 
the propagation and_ culture of all the fruits adapted to 
the United States. Revised and greatly enlarged by Wm 
H. 8. Wood. This new edition makes the work prac- 
tically almost a new book, containing everything per- 
taining to large and small fruits as well as sub-tropical 
and tropical fruits. Richly illustrated by nearly 800 en- 
gravings. 758 pp, 12mo e ° ° ° - 2.50 


Mushrooms. How to Grow Them. 


By Wm Falconer. The most practical work on the 
subject ever written. The author describes how he grows 
mushrooms, and how they are grown for profit by the 
leading market gardeners and for home use by the most 
successful private growers. Illustrated. Cloth . ° 00 


Landscape Gardening. 

By F. A. Waugh. A treatise on the general principles 
governing outdoor art; with sundry suggestions for their 
application in the commoner problems of gardening. In 
spite of the natural difficulty of presenting abstract prin- 
ciples the whole matter is made entirely plain even to the 
inexperienced reader. Lllustrated, l2mo. Cloth e 50 


Tobacco Leaf. 


By J. B. Killebrew and Herbert Myrick. Its Culture 
and Cure, Marketing and Manufacture. A practical hand- 
book on the most approved methods in growing, harvest- 
ing, curing, packing and selling tobacco, with an account 
of the operations in every department of tobacco manu- 
facture. The contents of this book are based on actual 
experiments in field, curing barn, packing house, factorv 
and laboratory. Upward of 500 pages and 150 original 
engravings . ‘ ° - 2.00 


Greenhouse Management. 


By L. R. Taft. The author gives the results of his 
many years’ experience, together with that of the most 
successful florists and gardeners, in the management of 
growing plants under glass. So minute and practical are 
the various systems and methods of growing and forcing 
roses, violets, carnations, and the most important 
florists’ plants, as well as fruits and vegetables described, 
that by a careful study of this work, and the following 
of its teachings, failure is almost impossible. Illustrated, 
cloth, 12mo ‘ . os fees ; ‘ : ae 
Ps : 

Coburn’s Swine Husbandry. 

By F. D. Coburn. New, revised and enlarged edition. 
The breeding, rearing and management of swine and the 
prevention and treatment of their diseases. It is the 
fullest and freshest compendium relating to swine breed- 
ing yet offered. Cloth, 12mo . . . . “* «- 150 





Forage Crops other than Grasses. 


How to Cultivate, Harvest and Use Them. 

By Thomas Shaw. The growing of forage crops is to- 
day a burning. question. Soon forage crops will be wn 
from sea to sea, This new departure may revolutionize 
the stock and dairy business, of America. Prof Shaw’s 
book tells all about it—just what has been done, how it 
was done and how any and every farmer can do likewise. 
Gctentifcally accurate, She, bee is intensely practical. 
vach chapter is a comprehensive treatise, alone w 
the price of the book. Pimo: 300 pp, cloth ° ‘ orn 


The New Egg Farm. 


Poultry Keeping for Profit b 
20th Century Methods. . 


By H. H. Stoddard. A practical, reliable manual pea 
producing eggs and poultry for market. Tells how to buil 
the houses for layers, breeders, sitters or chicks, adapted 
to the colony system, the yard system and other methods, 
How to feed and manage. ow to raise brooder chicks 
and keep them growing. Essentials of duck raising, and 
how to insure gone and fertility. Various styles of in- 
cubators and : rooders are ; enced —, their merits 
compared, est methods o eatin: an ventilati 

brooders. The remarkable new ravi — 


. labor-sa’ devi 
render it an epoch-making book. iomo, 331 DD. thas 
trated, cloth . * z ey Se 


The Hop. 


Its Culture and Cure, Marketing 
and Manufacture. 
By Herbert Myrick. A practical hand 

approved methods in growing, arvesti “ap ing 
ing hops, and on their use and manufacture. A volume 
of 300 pages, profusely illustrated and complete in every 
detail. It is without doubt the most exhaustive work on 
this crop ever attempted. 12mo, postpaid . . . 150 


Greenhouse Construction. 


By L. R. Taft. A complete treatise on mhouse struc- 
tures and arrangements of the various forms and styles 
of plant houses for professional florists as well as ama- 
teurs. The modern and most successful methods of heat- 
ing anf vertieting, -e fully treated upon. on construc- 

on of hotbeds and frames receives appropriate attention. 
Illustrated, cloth, 12m é we ” " i) 


The Fertility of the Land. 


By I. P. Roberts. A summary sketch of the relation- 
ship of farm practice to the maintaining and incieasin 
of the gresecerey of the soil. ‘the book is the result o 
a long life of teaching, experimenting and farming, and 
is the most important single book of farm methods. 
Illustrated, 12mo . ‘6, oe ae 


Feeds and Feeding. 


By W. A. Henry. A compendium of practical and use- 
ful knowledge on plant growth and animal nutrition. 
feeding stuffs, feeding animals and every detail pertainin 
to this important subject. It is thorough, accurate an 
reliable, and is the most valuable contribution to live 
stock literature in many years. Indispensable to every 
owner of live stock. 658 pages, 8vo, cloth eo s yp Se 


American Dairying. 

By H. B. Gurler. A practical treatise on dairy farmin 
and the management of creameries. In Part I, the her 
feed, management, milking, ripening, salting, working and 
marketing are considered. In Part II, the creamery man- 
agement, patrons and more modern ny machines and 
appliances are discussed. Illustrated, cloth, 12mo , 1.00 


Diseases of Horses and Cattle. 

By Dr D. McIntosh, V 8. Written expressly for the 
farmer, stockman and veperspary student. A new work 
on the treatment of animal iseases, according to the 
modern status of veterinary science, has me a neces- 


the m 
curing and a= 


sity. Such a one is this volume of nearly 400 pages, 
written by_one of the most eminent veterinarians of our 
country. Illustrated, cloth, 1l2mo . . e ° . to 
The Propagation of Plants. 

By Andrew S. Fuller. An eminently practical and use- 
ful work. Describing the process of pridizing and cross- 
ing and also the man i which culti- 


ated: and multiplied," Cloth 
oth, 
1.56 


y 
vated plants may be propagated and mul 
12mo, illustrated . ‘ 


Stewart’s Shepherd’s Manual. 


By Henry .Stewart.. A practical treatise on the sheep 
for American farmers and sheep growers. It is so plain 
that a farmer or a farmer’s son, who has never kept a 
sheep, may learn from its es how to m: e a flock 
successfully, and yet so complete that even the experi- 
enced shepherd may 


gather many suggestions from _it. 
Illustrated, cloth, 12mo . . ‘ ° ‘ 00 


Turkeys and How to Grow Them. 


Edited by Herbert Myrick. A treatise on the various 

breeds, the best methods to insure busi 

of turkey growing, With essays from 

growers in different Rerte of the United 
;_ aoe <. se 





in 
ectical turkey 
tates and Cans 


ada. Illustrated, clo 


Profits in Poultry. 


Useful and ornamental breeds and their profitable man- 
agement. This excellent work contains the combined ex- 
perience of a number of practical men in all departments 
of poultry raising. It is profusely illustrated and forms 
a unique and important addition to our poultry litera- 
ture. Cloth, 12mo ce SSE | ee ee 


The Ice Crop. 


By Theron L. Hiles. How to harvest, ship and use ice. 
A complete, practical treatise for farmers, dairymen, ice 
dealers, produce shippers, meat. packers, cold storers and 
all interested in ice houses, cold storage an ihe a 

> 0» 


or use of ice in any way. Cloth, 122 pp, 
The Soil. 

Prof of Agricultural Physics, 
Its nature. relations and funda- 


By Franklin_H. King, 
University of Wisconsin. 
mental principles of management. Cloth, crown, 8yo .75 


CATALOGUE FREE TO ALL, d 
Our Beautifully Tlustrated 8vo Catalogue, fully describing three hundred valuable Books 


on Agrictilture, Horticulture, Architecture, Fiel 
postal card his address to t 
ld; to provide himself with 
in other directions to enable him to do this. 


be sent free to anyone forwarding by 
it. It will pay every man, young or 0 
has to be practiced 


d Sports, Horses, Cattte, Sheep. etc., etc., will 
ii 


e publishers, and asking for 
good books, even if economy 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Dil 


K2 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York, N. ¥. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


Hallock’s Successc.. Weeder 


More than 40,000 of our Weeders now in use. Does this mean anything? We expect our sales in the year 
1900 alone to crowd these figures. Why? Listen, please :—Material used in manufacture of implements has 
advanced fully 100 per cent. Your dealer will ask you largely advanced prices for all implements. If you doubt 
this, call on him. 


TAKE NOTICE—Hallock’s Success Weeder will be 
sold at the same old prices—not one cent advance. 


More than 7,000,000 farmers in the United States, every one of whom will own a Weeder in the next few 
years. Practically every one of them would buy in the year 1900 if they knew as much about the value of our 
Weeder as the 40,000 who now own one. We have decided that we may just as well have practically all of the 
‘* Weeder Trade.’’ ‘To secure it, we have decided on prices that are bound to bring it. Just write and seeif you 
do not think so. 








We Sound a Note of Warning 


Under U. 8S. patent No. 600,782, issued on March 15, 

1898, we have the exclusive right to make a Weeder 
Sly having teeth substantially round at lower end and a 

: X flat spring-yielding upper portion. This style of tooth 
ives our Weeder great superiority over all round tooth 


> : 

TAT) £6 & SS eeders and has caused it to become immensely popular. 
/ | | if | : / Farmers demanded of their dealers a Weeder having such 
f iy 1 i teeth, and the dealer in turn demanded them of the manu- 
4 facturer. This led different manufacturers to assume the 
; risk of using asimilar tooth, Therefore, we hereby notify 
. manufacturers, dealers and farmers that we have already 
brought suit against-several and will promptly and vigor- 

ously prosecute all similar offenders. 


| 














Let us repeat:—It is an absolute fact that the price of all implements has advanced from 25 per cent to 50 
per cent, but Hallock’s celebrated Success Weeder will be sold at the old prices. Trade always follows where 
our Weeder is introduced, therefore, to get this trade, we will quote Special Price to first purchaser. Remember, 
we are the Weeder people and we have the price that sells. 


D. Y. HALLOCK & SONS, Box 804, York, Pa. 
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aa DEATH TO WEEDS. 


7 |ERGARL. WEEDER, 


Z Will do the business ata minimum of cost. It’s a wonder 
and you will never be satisfied till you get one. Cost no 
more than a hired man three days, and will do the work of 
_\ thousands at absolutely no expense. Write to-day for tes- 


timonials and prices. 
Sheriff’s and Receiver’s Sales 


ee EDGAR FANNING WEEDER CO. aces eae 


wn Boxl06. Calverton, N.Y. CHICAGOHOUSE WRECKINGCO. 


W. 35th & tron Sts., Chicago. 
aa 
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We have on hand 2% 00 squares BRAND 
NEW STEE RQOFIN . Sheets either 
e*v" 


re 


flat. corruga crim > 
Price per square of l0xll feet § j 75 
or 100 equare feet............- ® 
_ Noother tool than a hatchet or hammer 
is required to lay this routing. je furnish 
with each srder sutticient aint to cover, and 
aalls co tay it, without additional charge. 
Write tor our free cataiogue No. p 
of genera! merchandise bought by us at 
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POULTRY FENCE 
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BLOODED STOCK 


fs a monthly Swine Journal telling how to breed 
and feed hogs eo as to make the most money, 
Written by farmers who know what they are 
talking about. Regular subscription 60cents, but 





















































































Has more good qualities than all others comoimed— nn 
cabled selvage and a vabie every footin height of tence For 10 Ce J 
iu silver, before April 15, we will send 
Requires fewer posts and Ne for or Bottom Rail— Blooded Stock one year. This offer is 
PLEASING—SERVICABLE PRACTICAL— only made to increase our circulation before 
ECONOMICAL—SATISFACTORY. wy. SLOODED STOUR, 
bmg = ~ ee ~ +“ © mg me Taw: <= <== wr OXFORD, Pa, 
L~EVven ne ne e onated, € comptete ence a —s 
will cost mere than where M.M.8. POULTRY FENCING $6 6 >-—.OOOO 
is used at reguiar price. Deduct price of netting from 27 ZS — 
Esthnate No. 2, and see. , ak em 4 
We also make Hog, Field and Lawn Fencing. Pat. July 21, "96. Pat. July 6, 97. 
ESTIMATE No.1. ESTIMATE No. 2. 
60 rods 4foot M. M.S. Poultry Fence made of 60 rods old-fashioned diamond netting, 4 feet 
No. 19 galvanized steel wire. @ 66c per rod 8 39.00 in height, made of No. 19 galvanized steel y 
61 posts, @ 20 cents ° e - 12.20 wire, @65cents pcpsrod = - - 839.00 with Smalley or Battle Creek 
Setting posts, 5 cents each - - - 3.06 121 posts, oe os - - - . wy Weed awe. More money can be 
NeT Bot i ire. Setting posts, @ 5 cents eac - - OF ade wi our sawing outfits than 
No Labor Putting Rail on Posts Kequired. 1,59 oq, ft. mn top and bot. rail, $20.00 per Mi - 26.40 bay. Self FEED DRAG SAWS—B SUES: 
30 lbs. nails, @ 5 cents - - - ay. _ s 
No Nails to Attach Rails Required. 8 hours labor putting up rail,@25c. per hour 2.00 Oncolee or cut off, I Bd, also es. 
5 lbs. staples, @ 7 cents - . - 35 10 hours labor stretching netting,@ 25c prhour 2.50 ing or Picket Milis. Every machine 
4 hours labor stretching up fence, @ 25 cents 1,00 10 lbs. staples, @ 7 cents - . - -70 sold under a positive guarantee to do 
Totalcost - > - 2 - $55.00 Total cost > oat ae $102.35 ‘ Perfect work. Also full line of Pow- 






ers for epersting. Catalog showing 


our Smalley line complete mailed free 
GL aistteygec, co 
00 Sole Makers, | pA Th Wis. 


Draw your own conclusions and then write us for circulars. 


DE KALB FENCE Co., Box B, De Kath, til. 

















